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INTRODUCTION. 



THE principles of knowledge become most intelligible to 
young persons, when they are explained and inculcated by prac- 
tical illustration and direction. This mode of teaching is attended 
with so many advantages, that it can scarcely be too much recom- 
mended, or pursued. Instruction which is enlivened by pertinent 
examples, and in which the pupil is exercised in reducing ^e 
roles prescribed to practice, has a more striking effect on the 
mind, and is better adapted to fix the attention, and sharpen the 
understanding, than that which is divested of these aids, and con- 
fined to bare positions and precepts ; in which it too frequently 
happens, that tiie learner lias no further concern, than to read 
and repeat them. The time and care employed in practical 
application, give occasion to survey the subject minutely and in 
different points of view ; by which it becomes more known and 
&miliar, and produces stronger and more durable impressions. 

These observations are peculiarly applicable to the study of 
grammar, and the method of teaching it The rules require fre- 
quent explanation ; and, besides direct elucidation, they a(hnit of 
examples erroneously constructed, for exercising the student's 
sagacity and judgment. To rectify these, attention and reflection 
are requisite ; and the knowledge of the rule necessarily results 
from the study and correction of the sentence. But these are not 
all the advantages which arise from Grammatical Exercises. By 
^scovering their own abilities to detect and amend errours, and 
ueir consequent improvement, the scholars become pleased with 
^%eir studies, and are animated to proceed, and surmount the ob 
.^jttacles which occur in their progress. The instructer too is re 
r^fieved and encouraged in his labours. By discerning exactly the 
' |x>wer8 and improvement of his pupils, he perceives the propef 
,- season for advancing them ; and by observing the points in which 
they are deficient, he knows precisely whereto apply his directions 
L'^'and explanations. 

^ These considerations have induced lihe Com^vt \.^ ^xS\«sx 
*"^and arrange a variety of erroneous exaxiMA««, ^i^K^Xft.^ v^ "^ 
different lulea and instructions of EngJiVsVi GiMsanax, ^^^ ^^^ 
firinciplea of jienjMcuous and accuiale w^'do^. \t^sBA tjrX vo»s 
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been usual, to make Grammatical Exercises, in our language, very 
numerous and extensive: but if the importance and usefulness 
of them be as great as &ey are conceived to be, no apology wiU 
be necessary for the large field of employment, which the follow- 
ing work presents to the student of English Grammar. If he be 
detained longer than is common in this part of his studies, the 
probable result of it, an accurate and intimate knowledge of the 
subiect, will constitute an ample recompense. 

Ths reader will perceive that some of the rules and observa- 
tions, under the part of Syntax, contain a much greater number 
of examples than others. This has arisen from the superiour im- 
portance of those rules, and from the variety requisite to illustrate 
them properly. When a few instances a£ford sufficient practice 
on the rule, the titudent is not fetigued with a repetition of examples 
which would cast no new light on the subject 

In selecting the instances of false construction, the Compiler 
has studied to avoid those that are glaringly erroneous, and to fix 
upon such only as frequently occur in writing or speaking. If 
there be any of a different complexion, it is presumed that they 
are but few, and that they will be found under those rules only, 
which from the nature of them, could not have been otherwise 
clearly exemplified to young persons. The examples applicable 
to the principal notes and observations, are carefully arranged 
under the respective rules of Syntax ; and regularly numbered to 
make them correspond to the subordinate rules in the Grammar. 

As many of the examples contain several errours in the same 
sentence, and some of them admit of various constructions in 
amending them, it has been thought proper to publish a Key for 
ascertainmg all the corrections : and this has been the more ex- 
pedient from the work's being designed for the benefit of private 
learners, as well as for the use of schools. The Key to the part 
of Orthography might have been omitted, had not some of the 
sentences contained so many words erroneously spelled, as to 
render it probable that 9everal of them would, in that case, have 
been inadvertently passed over: especially by persons who may 
not have the advantage of a tutor. In forming the Key, it ap- 
pbared to be more eligible to repeat the sentences at large, with 
their corrections, than simply to exhibit the amendments by 
themselves. In tlw mode adopted, the work has a more regular 
and uniform appearance ; the correspondent parts may be more 
readily compared; and the propriety of the corrections will be 
more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists entirely of examples, and with which 

the learners will, consequently, be much occupied and impressed, 

^ Compiler would hare deemed himself culpable, had he exhib- 

Jied such sentences as contained ideas insippWcaWe \o ^Q>\»k^ 

oainds, or which wereoim. trivial or injunou% I«\^»te lAe.\«s> 

oerefore, been soiicitoas to avoid all exceptionaVAe x£v«xx«i\ ^sA 
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to improve his work, b^ Ueoding moral and uwful observations 
wilh Granomatical studies. Even sentiments of a pious and re« 
ligious nature, have not been thought improper to be occasionallj 
inserted in these Exercises. The understanding and sensibility of 
young persons, are much underrated by those who think them in- 
capable of comprehending and relishing this kind of instruction. 
The sense and love of goodness are early and deeply implanted in 
the human mind ; and often, by their infant energies, surprise the 
intelligent observer : — why, then, should not these emgtions find' 
their proper support and incentives, among the elements of learn- 
ing ? Congenial sentiments, thus disposed, besides n:akiog perma- 
nent impressions, may serve to cherish and expand those generous 
principles; or, at least, to prepare them for regular operation, at a 
fiiture period. The importance of exhibiting to the youthful mind, 
the deformities of vice; and of giving it ju»t and animating views 
of piety and virtue, makes it not only warrantable, but our. duty 
also, to embrace every proper occasion to promote, in any degree, 
these valuable ends. 

In presenting the learner with so great a number of examples, 
it was difficult to preserve them from too much uniformity. The 
Compiler has, however, been studious to give them an arrangement 
and diversity, as agreeable as the nature of the iiubject would ad- 
mit ; and to render them interesting, ati^vell as intelligible and in- 
structive, to young persons. 

Holdgate, near York, 1797. 



ENGLISH TEACHER. 

The Editor of this Edition of Mnrrav's Exercises, has 
prepared a work for the press, which, it mny be expect- 
ed, will shortly be published, by which the Learner may 
become bis own Teacher in the Grammatical and Rhe- 
torical ooostruction of the English language. The ob- 
ject of the Book is materially to aid Teachers of schools 
also in their labours of instruction. It is entitled," The 
English Teacher or Private Learner's Guide, contain- 
ing a new arrangement of Murray's Exercises and Key," 
with the improvements in this volume, which it is design- 
ed to accompany, and to which it will corre&^CLd.^<(^x^2Q& 
use of Schooifi and Academies. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



It is believed that both Teachers and Pupils have la- 
boured under numerous and serious inconveniences, in re- 
lation to • certain parts of these Exercises, for the want of 
those facilities which this volume is desig^ned to supply. 
Indeed, some parts of this useful work, have too frequently 
been either entirely omitted, or very imperfectly attended 
to, in consequence of the absence of those rules and prin- 
ciples by which the errours were intended to be corrected. 
Those rules, in Mr. Murray's Grammar, which relate to 
the correction of each part of the Exercises in Orthography, 
Syntax, Punctuation, and Rhetorical construction, have 
been introduced into this manual immediately preceding 
the Exercises to which they relate. The pupil being thus 
furnished with the principles by which he is to be govern- 
ed in his corrections, may pursue his task with profit and 
pleasure. ^ 

In the promiscuous Exercises, notes are introduced, re- 
ferring the pupil to those rules and principles, in the re- 
spective parts of this Book, by which the corrections should 
be made, and which he should be able to repeat in his re- 
citations to his Teacher. 

The Editor does not pledge himself, that he has, in every 
instance, made the same reference which Mr. Murray 
would have made, were he to have performed this service 
himself. He has been satisfied, when two rules would ap- 
ply to the same correction, with giving that which, in his 
opinion, applies with the greater force. 

In this edition, more Sian forty 18mo. pages af matter 
have been added from Mr. Murray's Grammar. In this 
enlargement, great care has been taken to preserve the 
sentiments and language of the Author, and to render the 
work, in every respect, correct. It is hoped, that the im- 
provements will meet with a favourable reception from 
the Publick, and result in the extensive benefit of the rising 
generation. EDITOR. 

JBTarvard-Place^ Boston^ Au^yaty 1S2.4, 



GENERAL DIBECTIOKS 

FOR USING THE EXERCISES. 



1. As soon as the learner has committed to memoiy, the defini- 
tions of the article and substantive, as expressed in the Grammar, 
he should be employed in parsing those parts of speech, as thej are 
arranged in this volume of the Exercises. 

2. The learner should proceed, in this manner, through all the 
definitions of the parts of speech contained in Etymology, regular- 
ly parsing the exercises of one definition, before he applies to 
another. ^ 

3. As the pupil will then be able to understand all the rules in 
Orthography, he should be directed to correct, in regular order, 
the orthographical exercises attached to the particular rules. 

4. In this stage of his progresi, he may vary his employment, by 
occasionally parsing the promiscuous exercises, contained in the 
ninth section of the chapter of Etymological Parsing, and by writ- 
ing the plurals of nouns, &c. in the eighth section of the same 
chapter. 

5. When the first rule of Syntax is coitaroitted to memory, the 
correspondent exercise in parsing, should be peiformed. Then 
the sentences of false syntax, under the rule, should be corrected, 
in writing. In this manner, both as to parsing and correcting, all 
the rules of Syntax should be treated, proceeding regularly accord- 
ing to their order. The pupil may now be occasionally employed 
in correcting the promiscuous exercises in Orthography. 

6. The preceding directions (except those upon Orthogra- 
phy) respect only the leading rules of the Grammar, which are 
printed in a larger type. When the exercises on those general 
rules are completed, and not before, the learaef |l to apply to the 
^%\.svihordinatt rule, contained in the suudler tv^ He is to read 
it very attentively, assisted by the teachers expuDBtions ; aod af- 
terwards correct, in writing, the false construction of the otercis- 
es belonging to it Thus, he is to proceed, rule by rule, till the 
whole is finished.* The learner should now be, occasionally, em- 
ployed in parsing the promiscuous exercises, contained in the 
eighth section of Sie chapter on Syntactical parsing. 

• The pupil ought to review every leading t\]\6,^TvdL ^k^\Tv\%s> 
tify a few of the sentences under it, before he eivtei^ atL \\& «u3bQT- 
dinate rales and their correspondent exexcise«« 



Z GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

7. When the student has corrected all the exercises appropriaV 
ed to the particular rules, he should regularly proceed to rectify 
the promiscuous Exercises, in Syntax and Punctuation. In this 
employ, he should write over each correction, the number of the 
rule, principal or subordinate, by which he conceives the correc- 
tion ought to be made. 

8. After this progress, the learner will be qualified to enter on 
the Exercises respecting perspicuous and accurate writing. In 
this part, he is to proceed in a manner as similar to the preceding 
directions, as the subject will admit. 

9. When all the Exercises have been regularly corrected, in 
wriMng^ it would tend to perfect the pupirs knowledge of the 
rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity in applying them, if 
he were occasionally desired to correct, verbally y erroneous sen- 
tences purposely selected from different parts of the book ; to re- 
cite the rules by which they are governed ; and, in his own lan- 
guage, to detail the reasons on which the corrections are founded. 
The following examples will give the student an idea of the man- 
ner in which he is to make the* verbal corrections. 

** The man is prudent which speaks little.*' 

Tlus sentence is incorrect ; because which is a pronoun of the 
neuter gender, and does not agree in gender with its antecedent 
tnan, which is mascoline. But a pronoun should agree with iia 
antecedent, in geoder, fie according to the fifth rule of Syntax. 
Which shoiild therefore be wAo, a relative pronoun agreeing with 
its antecedent man ; and the sentence should stand thus : ** The 
man is prudent who speaks Uttle/ 
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** After I visited Europe, I returned to America.'* 

This sentence is not correct; because the verb vinled is in the 
imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only 
past, but prior to the time referred to by the verb returned^ to 
which it relates. By the thirteenth rule of syntax, when verbs 
are used that, in point of time, relate to each other, the order of 
time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited should, 
therefoze, have been had visited^ in the pluperfect tense, represent- 
ing the action of visiHngt not only as past, but also as prior to the 
time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand thus : 
** After I had visited Europe, I returned to America." 

**This was the cause, which first gave rise to such a barbarous 
practice." 



Tb/s sentence is inaccurate. The words jlrst wv^ HseVvi^ 
ifere the tame meaiiin^ ; and the word siAchis tLoX^tov^-^Vj ^-^^vd^. 
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This word signifies of that kind ; but the author does not refer to 
a kind or species of barbarity. He means a degree of it : and 
therefore the word so^ instead of ntcA, ought to have been used. 
The words cause and gave rt«e, are aUo tautological : one of them 
should, consequently, be omitted. The sentence corrected would 
stand thus : **This was the original cause of so barbarous a prac- 
tice :" or, " of a practice so barbarous." 

10. As parsing is an exercise of great importance to the pupil, 
it should be continued, regularly, through the whole, course of his 
grammatical instruction. 

11. To the learner who has not the aid of a teacher, the Key is 
indispensable. But it shoulii, on no occasion, be consulted, till the 
sentence whicb is to be rectified, has been well considered, and 
has received the learner's best correction. 

KEY TO BOOK-KEEPING, 

Br DOUBLE ENTRY. 

The Editor of these Exercises has also prepai^ed and published 
a System of Self-Instruction by which, in the Journal only, with- 
out the use of the Leger, the Merchant may, at any period of ex- 
tensive business, ascertain, in a few minutes, his Net Stock or 
what he is worth, his Loss or Gain, the dUference between the 
Cash and Pers^onal Accounts dae to him, and owed bj him, and 
the amount of Merchandise unsold or which ou|^t to be on hand, 
without taking an account of Stock. The result of the whole op- 
eration, agreeing with that of the Leger Balance. The whole Sys- 
tem is comprised in two volumes, in neat Morocco half-binding, 
accompanied with a Blank Leger for practical operation. 

In this work an attempt has been made to simplify the method 
of instruction, and to abridge the labour of the Teacher, the Pupil, 
and the practical Book-keeper. The knowledge which, it has been 
usual for a lad to spend three months to aoqaire, has upon this 
Srstem been obtained, with the assistance of an instructer, in the 
* JDort period of twelve evenings. 

Before the Key was committed to the press^fthe Manuscript 
copy was submitted to the examination of several Gentlemen of 
the first Merchants, Bankers, and practical Book-keepers in the 
City, whose names and recommendation accompany the work. 

As a System of Self-Instruction, and in numerous other respects 
it is believed, that this System has advantages which peculiarly 
recommend it to the attention of Superintendents of Schools ^jod^ 
Academies, and tlie Mercantile part of the Comn\\itv\x^. 

^Jt^ Price of the whole work, including iiece8.%%.T^ ^\aLX^>^ 
^, $oj£f 9t Lincoln ^E;dmaad»\ No. 53,CoTOhiW^^os\»T!u 



ADVER'TISEMENT. 



As there are some teachers who doubt the propriety of 
presenting exercises of bad English to youth of the junior 
classes, it seems proper in this place, to make a few obser- 
vations on the subject. 

The author is persuaded, that exercises of this nature, can- 
not be too soon engaged in, by the student of grammar. 
Simple rules, and examples of rectitude, make light impres- 
sion, compared with the effect of contrast, in which errours 
and corrections are opposed to each other. A child general- 
ly sees and hears so many instances of erroneous construc- 
tion, that, unless he is early taught to distinguish and correct 
them, his imitative powers will be more influenced by errour 
than by rectitude. Besides, children in detecting and amend- 
ing errours, feel their own powers ; and however small the 
exdftise may be,Jt is a most pleasing and animating incen- 
tive to application and study. What they learn in this way 
will not only gratify Ihem : it will also improve their judg- 
ment and sagacity, and be long and accurately remembered. 

On these grounds, it is evident, that the practice of cor- 
recting errours, should be introduced into the early stages of 
grammatical studies. Instead of exposing children to " the 
danger of evil communication," as some ingenious persons 
have supposed, it seems to be the best means pi teaching 
them, first, to discover the irregularities, and then, to avoid 
the contagion, of bad examples. 



NOTICE. 



The English Teacher, advertised on page 5th of thi 
volume, may he obtained of the Printera, '^o.^'^^CorciA. 
snd of JBooksellera generally. 
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PARTL 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 



CHAP. I. 
Exercises in Parsing, as it respects Etymology alone. 

" SECT. I. 

Etymological Parsing Table, 

What part of speech ? 

1. An article. What kind ? Why ? 

2. A substantive. Common or proper ? What gen- 

der? Number? Case? Why? 

3. An adjective. What degree of comparison ? To 

what does it belong.? Why an adjective ? 

4. A pronoun. What kind? Person? Gender? 

Number? Case? Why? 

5. A verb. What kind? Mood? Tense? Number? 

Person ? Why ? If a participle. Why ? Active 
or Passive t 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. Apreptmtion, Why a prepoaitioii^ 
A J confuncHon. Why? 

9 ^n mtetjeetum. Why t 
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EXERCISES. 



SECT. II. 

Speci$nen of Etymological Parsing, 

\ ** Hope animates us." 

Hope is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tlie 
person, in the singular number, and the nominative case. [De 
the substantive.] Animates is a regular verb active, indie 
mood, present tense, third person singular. [Repeat thepr 
tense^ the imperfect tense^ and the perjfect participle ; and. i 
times cotyugate the verb entirely.] Us is a personal proi 
&rst person plural, and in the objective case. [Decline Jthe 
noun.} 

** A peaceful mind is virtue's reward.*' 

A is the indefihite article. Peactful is an adjective. [R 
the degrees of comparison.] Mind is a common substantii 
the neuter gender, the third person, in the singular number 
tiie nominadve case. [Decline the substantive.] Is is an i 
lidar verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the thin 
son singular. [Repeat the present tense^ the imperfect tense 
the participle / and occasionally conjugate the verb enti; 
Virtue* s is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
person, in the singular number, and the possessive case. [Di 
the svAstantive.] Reward is a conmion substantive, of the n 
'Render, the third person, the singular number, and the nomin 
case. 

SECT. III. 



A bosh 
A tree 
A flower 
An apple 
An orang*e 
An almond 
A hood 
A house 



Article and Substantive, 

A hunter 
An hour 
An honour 
An hostler 
The garden 
The fields 



PARSING. 
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icholars' duty 
lorizon 

rices 

►erance 

iety 

ilhine 

mmar 

imaticks 

elements 

rthquake 

king's prerogative 

ice 

ilet 

Hlumber 

>ry 

)ope 

•bess 

el 

Iding 

Grocers' Company 

►e 

iciences 

hire 

)lanets 

UQ 

ame 

ment 

)en8 

»o8ition 

olence 

ersight 

\gn 

ovemeae 

iinent 



The girls' school 

Depravity 

The constitution 

The laws 

Beauty 

A consumption 

Africa 

The continent 

Roundness 

A declivity 

Blackness 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Constancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The stars 

A comet 

A miracle 

A prophecy 

An elevation 

The conqueror 

An Alexander 

Wisdom 

America 

The Cssars 

The Thames 

A river 

The shadows 

A vacancy^ 

The hollow 

An idea 

A wliiia 

SomeMog 

Nothing. 
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EXERCISES. 



SECT. IV. 

Article^ Adjective^ and Substantive. 



A good heart. 

A wise head. 

A strong body. 

Shac'y^jtrees. 

A frag^Sit flower. 

The verdtnt fields. 

A peaceM mind. 

Composed thoughts. 

A serene aspect. 

An affable deportment. 

The whistling winds. 

A boisterous sea. 

The howling fempest. 

An obedient son. 

A diligent scholar. 

A happy parent. 

The candid reasoner. 
I|bir proposals. 

A mutual agreement. 

A plain narrative. 

An historical fiction. 

Relentless war. 

An obdurate heart. 

Tempestuous passions. 

A temper unhappy. 

A sensual mind. 

A gloomy c^jprem. 

Rapid streams. 

Unwholesome dews. 
A severe wintet, 
A useless dr<me. 
The mduatrioviM beef. 



Harmless doves. 
The careless ostrich. 
The dutiful stork. 
The spacious firmament 
Cooling breezes. 
A woman amiable. 
A dignified character. 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance. 
A convenieat mansicm. 
Warm clothing. 
A temperate climate. 
Wholesome aliment. 
An afiectionate parent 
A free government 
The diligent farmer. 
A fruitful field. 
The crowning harvest 
A virtuous conflict 
A final reward. 
Peaceful abodes. 
The noblest prospect 
A profligate life. 
A miserable end. 
Gloomy regions. 
The babbling brook. 
A limpid stream. 
The devious walk. 
A winding caaal. 
The aerpentine river 



A happier life. 

The woodbine's fira- 

prance. 
A cheering prospect 
An harmonious sound. 
Fruit delicious. 
The sweetest incense. 
An odorous garden. 
The seilsitiVe plant. 
A garden enclosed. 
The ivy-mantled tower. 
Virtue's fair form. 
A mahogany table. 
Sweet-scented myrtle. 
A resolution wise, noble, 

disinterested, 
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Consolation's lenient 
hand. 

A better world. 

A cheerful, good old 
man. 

A silver tea-urn. 

Tender-looking charity. 

An incomprehensible 
subject. 

A controvioied point. 

The cool, iequestered 
vale. 

My brother's wife's 
mother. 

A book of my friend's. 

An animating, well- 
founded hope. 



SECT. V. 
Pronoun and Verh^ 4*^. 



I am sincere* 

Thou art industriour. 

He is disinterested. 

Thou dost improve. 

He assisted me. 

We completed our jour- 
ney. 

Our hopes did flatter us. 

They have deceived 
me. 

Your expectation has 
&ned. 



The accident had hap*, 
pened. 

He had resigned him- 
self. 

Their fears will detect 
them. 

You shall submit. 

They will obey us. 

Good humour shall pre^ 
vail. 

We honour tlk«i£u 

You eucoux^<^ ^^q&. 

They caiuiikftii^\:i^^« 
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EXERCISES. 



Let him consider. 

Let us improve our- 
selves. 

Kdow yourselves. 

Let them advance. 

They may offend. 

I can forgive. 

He might surpass them. 

We could overtake him. 

I would be hi^py. 

Ye should repent. 

He may have deceived 
me. 

They may have forgot- 
ten. 

Thou mightst have im- 
proved. 

We should have consid- 
ered. 

To see the sun is pleas- 
ant. 

He will have determin- 

* : ed. 

We shall have agreed. 

Let me depart. 

Do you instruct him. 

Prepare your lessons. 

Promoting others' wel- 
fare, they advanced 
their own interest 

H^ lives respected. 

Having resigned his of- 
fice, he retired. 

They are discouraged. 
He was condemned. 
We hare been rewarded 



. 



She had been admired. 

Virtue will be rewarded. 

The person will have 
been executed, when 
the pardon arrives. 

Let him be animated. 

Be you entreated. 

Let them be prepared. 

It can be enlarged. 

You may be discovered. 

He might be convinced. 

It would be caressed. 

I may have been deceiv- 
ed. 

To live well is honour- 
able. 

To have conquered 
himself was his high- 
est praise. 

They might have been 
honoured. 

To be trusted, we must 
be virtuous. 

To hiave been admired, 
availed him little. 

Ridiculed, persecuted, 
despised, he maintain- 
ed his principles. 

Being reviled, we bless 

Having been deserted, 
he became discourag- 
ed. 

The sight being new, 
he startled. 

This wwcowtb. fi^re 
startled \i\Tcv. 



PAUSING. 
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I have searched, I have 
found it. 

They searched those 
rooms ; he was gone. 

The book is his ; it was 
mine. 

These are yoars, those 
are ours. ^ 

Our hearts are deceit- 
ful. 

Your conduct met their 
approbation. 

None met who could 
avoid it 

His esteem is my hon- 
our. 

Her work does her 
credit. 

Each must answer the 
question. 



Eyerj heart knows its 
own sorrows. 

Which was his choice ? 

It was neither. 

Hers is finished, thine is 
to do. 

This is what I feared. 

That is the thing which 
I desired. 

Who can preserve him- 
self? 

Whose books are these ? 

Whom have we served ? 

Some are negligent, oth- 
ers industrious. 

One may deceive one's 
sel£ 

All have a talent to im- 
prove. 

Can any dispute it ? 

Such is our condition. 



SECT. VI. 



Adverb^ Preposition, Cor^unction, and Interjection, 



I have seen him once, 
perhaps twice. 

Thirdly, ^ and lastly, I 
shall conclude. 

The task is already per- 
formed.. 

We could not serve him 
thei7; bat we will here' 
alfer. 



This plant is found here 

and elsewhere. 
Only to-day is properly 

ours. 
They travelled through 

France, in haste, to-> 

wards ItaV^. 
From viTlwe V.o V\c^^^< 



so 



mmWbnMaaKB* 



We often resolve, bnt 
seldom perfonn. 

He is much more prom- 
^ ising now than for- 
merly. 

We are wisely and hap- 
pily directed. 

He has certainly been 
diligent, and he will 
probably succeed. 

How sweetly the birds 
sing! 

Why art thou so heed- 
less ? 

He is little attentive, 
nay, absolutely stupid. 

When will they arrive? 

Where shall we stop ? 

Mentally and bodily, we 
are curiously and won- 
derfully formed. 

We in vain look for a 
path between virtue 
and vice. 

He lives within his in- 
come. 

The hotne was sold at 
a great price, and 
above its value. 

She came down stairs 
slowly, but went brisk- 
ly up again. 

By diligence and frugal- 
ity, we arrive at com- 
peteacj. 
We are eiien below our 



wishes, and above oxtt 
desert. 

Some things make for 
him, others against him. 

By this imprudence, he 
was plunged into new 
difficulties. 

Without the aid of char- 
ity, he supported him- 
self with credit. 

Of his talents much 
might be said: con- 
cerning his integrity, 
nothing. 

On all occasions, she be- 
haved with propriety. - 

We ought to be thank- 
ful, for we have re- 
ceived much. 

Though he is often ad- 
vised, yet he does not 
reform. 

Reproof either softens 
or hardens its object. 

His father and mother 
and uncle reside at 
Rome. 

We must be temperate, 
if we would be healthy* 

He is as old as his class- 
mate, but not so learned. 

Charles is estemeed, be- 
cause he is both dis- 
creet and benevolent. 

We will fttay IvU he wr- 
rives. 
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Bm letnres to reet soon, 
that he may rise early. 

She will trao^press, mi- 
less she he admonish- 
ed. 

If he were encoara^ed, 
he would amend. 

Though he condemn me, 
I will respect him. 

Their talents are more 
hrilliant than useful. 

Notwithstanding his 
poverty, he is a wise 
and worthy person. 

If our desires are mode- 
rate, our wants will be 
few. 

Neither prosperity, nor 
adversity, has improv- 
ed him. 

He can acquire no vir- 
tue, unless he make 
some sacrifices. 

Let him that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. 

If thou wert his superi- 
our, thou shouldst not 
have boasted. 



He will be detected, 

though he deny Uie 

fact 
If he has promised, he 
should act accordingly. 
O, peace ! how desira- 
ble thou art ! 
I have been often occu- 
pied, alas ! with trifles. 
Strange ! that we should 

be so infatuated. 
O ! the humiliations to 
which vice reduces us. 
Hark ! how sweetly the 

woodlark sings ! 
Ah ! the delusions of 

hope. 
Hope oflen amuses, but 

seldoms satisfies us. 
Though he is lively, yet 

he is not volatile. 
Hail, simplicity ! source 

of genuine joy. 
Behold ! how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! 
Welcome again ! my 

long lost friend. 



SECT. VII. 

A Jew instances of the same words constituting sev^ 
. eral of the parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and I We may ex^ecV. ^ c^i^3fiL 
tbe 8ceae delightful, I after a aXotm. 
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To p^vent passion, is 

< easier than to calm it 

Better is a little with 
content, than ag^eat 
deal with anxiety. 

The gay and dissolute 
think little of the mis- 
eries, which are steal- 
ing soflly after them. 

A little attention will 
rectify some errours. 

Though he is out of dan- 
ger, he is still afraid. 

He laboured to still the 
tumult. 

Still waters are ^pqa- 
monly deepest. ,f} 

Damp air is unwhole- 
some. 

Guilt often casts a damp 
over our sprightliest 
hours. 

Soft bodies damp the 
sound much more 
than hard ones. 

Though she is rich and 
fair, yet she is not ami- 
able. 

They are yet young, and 
must suspend their 
judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better 
. than we suppose them 
to be. 

The few and the many 



EXERCISES. 



have their preposses- 
sions. 

Few days pass without 
some clouds. 

Much money is cor- 
rupting. 

Think much, and speak ' 
little. 

He has seen much of tfie 
world, and been much 
caressed. 

His years are more than 
hers ; but he has not 
more knowledge. 

The more we are bless- 
ed, the more grateful 
we should be. 

The desire of getting 
more is rarely satisfied 

He has equal knowl- 
edge, but inferiour 
judgment. 

She is his inferiour in . 
sense, but his equal in 
prudence. 

We must make a like 
space between the 
lines. 

Every being loves its 
like. 

Behave yourselves like 
men. 

We are too apt to like 
pernicious company^ 
. He niay ^o OT ?kl"aL^ «ahft 



^ 
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They strive to learn. 
He goes to and fro. 
To his wisdom we owe 

our privilege. 
The proportion is ten to 

one. 
He served them with his 

utmost ability. 
When we do our utmost, 

no more is required. 
I will submit, for submis- 



sion brings peace. 
It is for our health to be 
temperate. 

! for better times. 

1 have a regard for him. 
He is esteemed, both on 

his own account, and 
on that of his parents. 
Both of them deserve 
praise. 



' SECT. VIII. 

JWmn^, Adjectives^ and Verbs^ to be declined^ compare 

,-ed^ and conjuggAed. 

Write, in the nominative case plural, the fol- 
lowing nouns : apple, plumb, orange, bush, tree, 
plant, convenience, disorder, novice, beginning, 
defeat, protuberance. 

Write the following substantives, in the nomina- 
tive case plural : cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, 
duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, conveniency. 

Write the following nouns in the possessive case 
singular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, church, 
lass, beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative case plu- 
ral : loaf, sheaf, self, muff, knife, stuff, wife, staff, 
wolf, half, calf, shelf, life. 

Write the following in the possessive case plu- 
' ral : brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, ox, 
I mouse, goose, penny. 

I Write the following nouns in the nominative and 
f possessive cases plural : wife, chief, d\e^ %VaS..^ cW:^ • 
river, proof, archer, master. crutc\sL*Tft!WxV!ick.^>a?J>5«t^ 
distaO: 



94 EZERCaSBt. 

Write the posse«iye singular and plural of lln 
prononoB, I, thoo, he, she, it, who, and other. 

Write the objective cases, singular and plorali 
of the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, and who. 

Compare die folloiting adjectives : fair, g^ve^ 
bright, long, short, tall, white, deep, strong, poor^ 
rich, great ^ 

Compare the following adjectives : amiablei 
Bioderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, stu- 
dious, attentive, negligent, industrious, perplex* 
mg. 

Write the following adjectives, in the compara- 
tive degree : near, far, little, low, good, indiffer- 
ent, bad, worthy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the superla- 
tive degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, bad^ 
base, little, strong, late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indicativs 
mood, present tense : beat, gain, read, eat, walk| 
desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential 
mood, imperfect tense : fear, hope, dream, fly, 
consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the subjunc- 
tive mood, perfect tense : drive, prepare, starre, 
omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

. Conjugate the following verbs in the impera- 
tive mood : believe, depart, invent, give, abolishf 
contrive. Write the following verbs in the infin- 
itive mood, present and perfect tenses : grow, de* 
crease, live, prosper, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect, and compound pa^ 
ticiples, of the following verbs : confess, disturbi 
piease, jknow, begin, sit, set, eat, lie, lay. 
CoajagHte the following veT\» m liYie vGk^\cAMief€ 
mood, present and perfect tenses oi ^^ ^^«mIM||j 
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honour, abase, amuse, slight, enlighten, 
se, envelop, bereave. 

ugate the following verbs in the indicative 
pluperfect and first future tenses : fly, con- 
mow, devise, choose, come, see, go, eat, 
bring, forsake. 

:e the following verbs in the present and 
iect tenses of the potential and subjunctive 
: know, shake, heat, keep, give, blow, be- 
•eseech. 

;e the following verbs in the indicative 
imperfect and second future tenses, of the 
; voice : slay, draw, crown, throw, defeat, 
hear, divert 

;e the following verbs in the second and 
erson singular of all the tenses in the in* 
e and subjunctive moods : approve, con- 
mourn, freeze, know, arise, drive, blow, 
gate. 

n the following verbs in the infinitive and 
itive moods, with their participles, all in the 
J voice : embrace, draw, defeat, smite. 

SECT. IX. 

%iscuous Exercises in Etymological Parsing. 
our whole behaviour, be humble and oblig- 

ae is the universal charm. 

e politeness has its seat in the heart. 

should endeavour to please^ rather than to 

md dazzle. 

ortunities occur daily for strengthening ia 

res the habits of virtue. 

passion prompta us to relieve ^e ^^u\!^ ^^ 
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A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either 
man or beast 

Peevishness and passion often produce, from tri- 
fles, the most serious mischiefs. 

Discontent often nourishes passions, equally ma- 
lignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created 
by ourselves. 

A passion for revenge, has always been consid- 
ered as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplier our 
dangers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendships of young persons, are oflen 
founded on capricious likings. 

In your youthful amusements, let no unfairness 
be found. 

Engrave on your minds this sacred rule ; " Do 
unto others, as you wish that they should do unto 
you." 

Truth and candour possess a powerful charm : 
they bespeak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sincerity, it is sel- 
dom in our power to stop : one artifice generally 
leads on to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper 
mixture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is 9^cial, kind, and 
cheerful. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth 
of others, ever betray you into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not 
neglect the duties of this life. 

The msmDer in which we employ our present , 

time, may aecide our future Ykapij^vcie^a ot xeC\%«c^. ' 

Happinesa does not grow \xp oi \Va oNfw ^^^ot^v 
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it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisi- 
tion of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is oflen joined with great 
worth. 

The brightest parts are sometimes found with- 
out virtue or honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
form, when nothing within corresponds to them ! 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and 
becoming in youth. • 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that pro- 
fusion of good, which the Divine hand pours 
around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amiable 
tnd respectable, than the character of a truly hum- 
ble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneasy and distressful, 
tiian the workings of sour and angry passions ? 

No man can be active in disquieting others, who 
does not, at the same time, disquiet himself 

A life of pleasure and dissipation, is an enemy 
to health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us con- 
sider how little we deserve, and how much we 
enjoy. 

As far as happiness is to be found on earth, we 
must look for it, not in the worlds or the things of 
the world ; but within ourselves, in our temper, 
and in our heart 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into 
ridicule, they honour it at the bottom of their 
.hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happiness, 
are many of those injuries which div^ i^oix^ ^>ss: 
resentment ! 
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EXERCISES. 



In the moments of eager contention, every thing 
is magnified and distorted in its appearance. 

Multitudes in the most obscure stations, are not 
less eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented 
by their passions, than if princely honours were 
the prize for which they contend. 

ZThe smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the 
mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceful life. Among the sons of 
strife, all is loud and tempestuous. 

CHAP. II. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING, AS IT RESPECTS BOTH ETTMOLOGT 

AND SYNTAX. 



Article. 
SubstanHve, 

AdjecHve, 



Prwwun* 



/^wA 



SECT. I. 

Syntactical Parsing TabU, 

"Why is it the definite article ' 

Why the indefinite ? 

"Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 

Why is it in' the possessive case ? 

Why in the objective case ? 

Why in apposition \ 

Why is the apostrophick 9 omitted ? 

Whit is Its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the plural number? 

Why in the comparative degree, &c. ? 

Why placed after its substantive ? 

Why onntted ? Why repeated ? 

What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the singular, why in the plural nuai- 

ber? 
yQtjf of the masculine, why of the feminine, whj 

^f the neuter gender ? 
Why .of the first, of the second, or of the third 

VfmfAM it the nominative case ? 
. Whf uie possesaivt ? Why the ob^«ctWe ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated^ 
What is its nominative ca»e ^ 



PARSING. 
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What case does it govern ? 

Why is it in the singular ? Why in the plmal' 

number ? 
Why in tlic first persqn, &c. ? 
Why is it in the infinitive mood? 
Why in the subjunctive, &c. ? 
Why in this particular tense r 
Wliat relation has it to another verb, in point of 

time ? 
Why do participles sometimes govern the objeo- 

tive case ? 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why repeated? 
y. What is its proper situation ? 

Why is the double negative used ? 
Why rejected ? 
rition. What case do^s it govern f 

. Which is the word governed ? 
Why this preposition ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
notion. What modes, tenses, or cases, does it connect ? 
And why? What mood does it require ? Why 
omitted ? Why repeated ? 
iction. Why does the nominative case follow it ? Why 
the objective ? Why omitted? Why repeated? 



SECT. IL 

Specimen of Syntactical Parsing, 

♦* Vice degrades us." i 

'.e is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
1, in the singular number, and the nominative case. D<- 
5 is a regular verb active, indidative mood, present tense, 
Derson singular, agreeing with its nominative " vice," ac- 
ig to RULE I. which says ; (here repeat the rule.) Us is a 
lal pronoun, first person plural, in the objective case, and 
aed by the active verb *♦ degrades," agfeeably to rule xi. 
I says, &c. 

*' He who lives virtuoiMlyj'prepamibr all events." 

is a personal pronoun, of 4ie third penoii^ «vti^'«x. \)»ss^c^V 

lasculine gender. fVko ia^a relative ptouo\JLtk,Nq\\\OBw>aaA Vs 

tecedent "he,'' with whl(^ it agrees m fteti^ex ^w-^l tmssSsw 

Jng to RULE V. which i»ya, &c. lA«its «l xe©:^^ ^ 

indicative mood, present ten8ei\tbiid ^t»ioTi«siea\^i^ 
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ing with its nominative, " who/' according to Ritle vi. which 
•aySt &c VirtuotLsly is an adverb of quality. Prepares a reg- 
ular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative, " he." For is a preposition. 
iAll is an adjective pronoun, of the indefinite kind, the plural num- 
ber, and belongs to its substantive, *' events," with which it agrees, 
according to rule viii. which says, &c. Events is a common 
substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, in the plural 
number, and the objective case, governed by the preposition, " for," 
according to rule xvii. which says, &c. 

** If folly entice thee, reject its allurements." 

Jjf is a copulative conjunction. Folly is a common substantive, 
of the neuter gender, the third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Entice is a regular verb active, subjunctive., 
mood, present tense, third person singular, and is governed by the 
conjunction, "if," according to rule xix. which says,&c. Thet 
is a personal pronoun, of the second person singular, in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the active verb " entice," agreeably to 
RULE XI. which says, &c. Reject is a regular active verb, im- 
perative mood, second person singular, and agrees with its nom- 
inative case " thou," implied. Its is a personal pronoun, third 
person, singular number, and of the neuter gender, to agree with 
its substantive "folly," according to rule v. which says,^. 
It is in the possessive case, governed by the noun ♦* allurements," 
agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. Allurements is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, in the 
plural number, and the objective case, governed by the active verb, 
"reject," according to rule xi. which says, &c. 



SECT. III. 

Exercises on the first ^ second^ third^ and fourth Rules 

of Syntax* 

1. The contented mfhd spread^ ease and cheer- 
fulness around it, • 

The school of'^i^erienoe teaches many useful 
lessons. * :.. 

In the path ofmA Are ntdny thorns, as well as 
Aowers. ^ Jf f ^ 

^ * In parsing thefif^t^mrciseSt th» pupil shouiVd te^ea\.\N\e t^^'^o 
trve rule of Synta/f and shqpr Utait it applies to tto.^ %eivXeiiafc viYaOoi 
^ M parsing. ^ 
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Thou shouldst do justice to all men, eren to en- 
emies. 

2. Vanity and presumption ruin many a promis- 
ing youth. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewards of 
industry. 
He and William live together in great harmony. 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from trou- 
ble. 

Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquisition, 
is not attainable- by idle wishes. 

4. The British nation is great and generous. 
The company is assembled. It is composed of 

persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of cattle, peacefully grazing, affords a 
pleasing sight. 

SECT. IV. 

Exercises on the fifth^ sixth^ seventh^ and eighth Rules 

of Syntax, 

5. The man, who is faithfully attached to reli- 
gion, may be relied on with .cdllfidence. 

The vices which we should especially avoid, 
ire those which most easily beset us. 

6. They who are'born in high stations, are not 
Uways happy. 

Our parents and teachers are. the persons whom 
wre ought, in a particular manner, to respect. 

If our friend is in trouble, we^' whopa he knows 
md loves, may console hhn, '.^ 

7. Thou art the man ,who hM/ improved his 
privileges, and who will reap the vew^^ 

/ am the person^ who owns a fatAl cotkckvNX.^'^^' 
id who disdains to conceal it by fa\»fc\iO«A* 
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8. That sort of pleasure weakens and debases 
the mind. 

Even in these times, there are many persons, 
who, from disinterested motives, are solicitous ^ 
promote the happiness of others. 

SECT. V. 

Exercises on the ninih^ tenth^ eleventh, and twelfth 
.^ Rules of Syntax. 

9. The restless, discontented person, is not a 
good friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, 
should not presume on their advantages. 

10. The scholar's diligence will secure the tu- 
tor's approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see his 
children wise and virtuous. 

11. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice and 
folly debase us. 

Whon;i can we so justly love, as them who have 
endeavoured to make us wise and happy ? 

12. When a penmi has nothing to do, he is al- 
most always tempHJtf.to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good : he loves 
to do it. 

We dare not leave our studies without permis- 
sion. 

SECT. VI. 

^^ • 4 

Exercises on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, stX' 
teenth, ami seventeenth Rules of Syntax, 

13. The btisiness is, at laat, coia^\^\fe^ % \$>i\. 
loDffago I jn^Qd^d to do it 



I expected to see the king, before he left Wind- 
or. " 

The misfortune did happen ; but we early hoped 
nd endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been censuced by so judicious a friend, 
rould have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he became 
lean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superiour, I cheerfully 
abmitted. y^ 

15. We should always prepare for the worst, 
nd hope for the best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, promises 
) be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die^ they are not lost 
)r ever ; they are only gone before us to a hap- 
ier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, 
ould make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore we may 
rust him. 

17. From whom was that information received? 
To whom do that house, and* those fine gardens, 

elong ? -'Milf 

SECT. VII. 

Exercises on the eighteenth^ nineteenth^ twentieth^ twtf^ 
ty-first^ and twenty-second Rules of Syntax. 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the 
une time. 

If we contend about trifles, and Tiolently main« 
lin our opinion, we shall gain but few i^\&Yi^» 
J 9, Though James and myself axe tv^^iNa^^^ 
aot cease to be iriends. 
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If Charles acquire knowledge, good maDoers, 
and virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is upright and 
obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more oppress- 
ed than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he is, I 
am, perhaps, not less attentive than he, to study. 

21. Charles was a mac of knowledge, learning, 
politeness, and religion. 

In our travels, we saw much to .approve, and 
much to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many useful cor- 
rections, alterations, and additions. 

She is. more talkative and lively than her broth- 
er, but not so well informed, jaor so uniformly 
cheerful. 

SECT. Vlli. 
Promiscuous Exercises in Syntactical Parsing, 

PROSE. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner of per- 
fidy in old age. Its first appearance is the fatal 
omen of growing depravity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-govern 
ment, we shall be the prey of every loose inclina* 
tion that chances to arise, rampered by continu- 
al indulgence, all our passions , will become mutin- 
ous and, headstrong. Desire, IJbt reason, will be 
the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to be prepar- 
ingfor a higher existence. 
How little do they know of t\ie tme V^^y^w*^*^ 
of life, who are strangers to tliat Vwlexcowx^^ q1 
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d offices and kind affections, which, hy a pleas- 
charm, attaches men to one another, and cir* 
lies rational enjoyment from heart to heart ! 
f we view ourseivesi with all our imperfections 
I failings, in a just light, we shall rather he sur- 
led at our enjoying so many good things, than 
contented, because there are any which we 
it. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in him- 
', and promotes the happiness of all around htm. 
3 the clear and calm sunshine of a mind illumi- 
ed by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of interest and prospects of re- 
1, mingle with the feelings of affection, sensi- 
ty acts an imperfect part, and entitles us to 
Jl share of commendation, 
jet not your expectations from the years that 
to come, rise too high ; and your disappoint- 
its will be fewer, and more easily supported. 
Do live long, ought not to' be our favourite 
h, so much as to live well. By continuing too 
r on earth, we might only live to witness a 
ater number of melancholy scenes, and to ex- 
e ourselves to a wider compass of human wo. 
low many pass away some of the most valuable 
irs of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what 
not be called pleasure, so much as mere giddi- 
8 and folly 1 

jook round you j^ith attentive eye, and weigh 
.racters well, beflfe you connect yourselves too 
sely with any who court your society. 
The true honour of man consists not in the mtil- 
de of riches, or the elevation of rank ; for ex- 
ience shows, that these may \>e ^o^^^^sw^^ \y«3 
worthless, as well as by the deaeTNVci^* 
3autjr of form has often betrayed *\\a ^Q«a^'a»«^ 
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The flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived at the 
best ; and trifling, at aay rate, in comparison wifli 
the higher, and more lasting beauties of the mind 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and 
brightens every object around us. It is in the 
sullen and dark shade of discontent, that noxiooB 
passions, like venomous animals, breed and prej 
upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into con 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
usefulness and honour, if idleness had not frustrat- 
ed the effects of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, 
which stagnates in the marsh, breeds venomous 
animals, and poisonous plants ; and infects with 
pestilential vapours the whole country round it 

Disappointments derange, and overcome, vulgar 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a proper 
improvement, frequently make them contribute to 
their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take 
away what is most valuable, the peace of a good 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happy 
conclusion to all the trials .of life, in a better 
world. 

Be not overcome with the injuries you meet 
with, so. as to pursue revenge ; by the disasters of 
life, so as to sink into despair; by the evil exain- 
ples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. 
Overcome injuries, by forgitfeness ; disasters, by 
fortitude j evil examples, by firmness of princi- 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly incul- 
cates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, checks 
presumption-* Ihe multiplicity of its dangers, de- 
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inds perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
d self-government, are duties incumbent on all ; 
t especially on such as are beginning the jour- 
Y of Hfe. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inex- 
essible ; and can only be justly conceived by 
>se who possess her. The consciousness of Di- 
le approbation and support, and the steady hope 
future happiness, communicate a peace and joy, 
which all the delights of the world bear no re- 
mblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life 
ceive and betray their unhappy votaries ; and 
fleeted on the disappointments in pursuit, the 
{Satisfaction in enjoyment, or the uncertainty of 
ssession, which every where attend them ; we 
ould cease to be enamoured with these brittle 
d transient joys ; and should wisely fix our hearts 
those virtuous attainments, which the world can 
ither give nor take away. 



POETRY. 

Order is Heav*n'8 first law; and this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence* 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Needful austerities our wills restrain; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three word8|^4^^th, peace, and competence 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace. Oh virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

On earth, nought precious is obtained. 

But what is painful too ; 
By travel and to travel* bom, 

Our sabbaths are but few. 

* The saaie at tiavaiL 
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Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are fasten'd to this world, 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string. 

And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are drest. 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot : 

All else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not, 
, And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas'd with favours given : 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

All frme is foremi, but of truelAesert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart i 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels,' 

Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strile, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray; 
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Along the cool sequester'd vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy» 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old tnan. 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to thy door» 
Whose days are dwindled to the sliortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless thy store. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

When young, life's journey I began. 

The glitt'ring prospect charm'd my eyes ; 
I saw, along th' extencfed plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise. ^ 

But soon I found 'twas all a dream; 

And learn'd the fond pursuit to shun, 
Where few can reach the purpos'd aim. 

And tiiousands daily are undone. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
And ask them, what report they bore to Heav'n* 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

Heav'n's choice is safer than our own ; 

Of ages past inquire. 
What the most formidable fate ? 

"To have our own desire." 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of Heav*n he feedi^ 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say f 
Is he unwise ? or, are ye less than they ? 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Poes his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to ev ry land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon w the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tda« 
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And, nightly, to the list* ning earth. 

Repeats the story of her birtia : 

Whilst all the stars that round her bam, 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho*, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' nor real voice nor sound, ■ " 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
** The hand ^at made us is Divine.** 



PART 11. 

EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAP. I. 

C<mtatm«5:tn,t«nc« o//a^e OnUgraphy, arrangti 
under the respective Rules — for the correction of 
which^ private learners may also have reference to 
Dr. Johnson* s Dictionary, 

RULE t. 

Monosyllables ending with /, /, or *, preceded 
by a single vowel^. double the final consonant ; as, 
staffs mill^ pass^ fyc. The only exceptions are, o/i 
t/*, as^ is^ Juis^ was^ yes^ his^ this^ us^ and thus. 

It is no great merit to spel properly; but a 
great defect to do it incorrectly. ■ .^■ 

Jacob worshiped his Creator, leaii||^ OQi Uti 
top of his stekf. ' ^ ' 

We may place too little, as well as too much 
stres upon dreams. 
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Our manners should be neither gros, nor exces- 
ively refined. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but/, /, 
)r 5, and preceded by a single vowel, never double 
he final consonant ; excepting only, add^ ebb^biUt, 
igg^ ddd^ erjr^ inn^ bunn^ burr^ purr^ and buzz. 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or a small car- 
riage of burden. 

In the name of druggs and plants, the mistake 
in a word may endanger life. 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless humm 

To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

The lamm of a fish is the limb, by which he bal- 
ances his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a to»pp is laid to insnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the 
simple business of making matts. 

RULE -tii. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, 
form the plurals of notRis, the persons of verbs, 
verbal nouns, past participles, comparatives, and 
superlatives, by changing y into i ; as, spy^ spies , 
I carry^ thou carriest ; he carrieih or carries ; car^ 
rier^ carried ; happy^ happier^ happiest. 

The present participle in ing^ retains the y, that 
% may not be doubled ; as, carry^ carrying ; bury^ 
burying^ ^c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel. In such instances as 
the above, is not changed ; as, 6oy, boys ; I cloy^ 

fec2oyJ, cloyed^ ^c. ; except in /ay, pay, and say ; 
n whidl are formed, laid^ paid^ and said ; and 
Kheir ccH^po^nds, unlaid^ unpaid^ %msaid^ 4*c. 

We should subject our fancys to the govemmefLt 
of reason. 

JD 
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If thou art seeking for the living amongst 
dead, thou wearyest thyself in vain. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinful pleasu 
we shall be great g^ainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing 
ents and affluence, unless we make a right use 
them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaied by pbi 
ty, afflictions, or death. 

RULE rv. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consons 
upon assuming an additional syllable beginn 
with a consonant, commonly change y into i ; 
happy^ happily^ happiness. But when y is prec 
ed by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in i 
additional syllable ; as, coy^ coyly ; boy^ boyish^ b 
hood ; annoy^ annoyed,^ annoyance ; joy^ joyless^ j 
ful^ <$•€. 

It is a great blessing to have a sound mind, un 
fiuenced by fancyful humours. 

Common calamities, %Bd common blessings f 
heavyly upon the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modesty and frac 
ness ; of age, condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become t] 
destroiers of our own peace. 

We may be plaiful, and yet innocent ; grav 
and yet corrupt. It is only from general condu 
that our true character can be portraied. 

RULE y. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the la 
syllable) ending with a single consonant precedi 
by a single vowel, double that consonant, wh( 
thej take another syllable beginning with a voi 
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el ; as, wit^ witty ; thin^ thinnish / to abei^ an abet- 
tor ; to begin^ a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on 
the preceding syllable, the consonant remains sin- 
gle ; as, to toil^ toiling ; to offer^ an offering ; maid^ 
maiden, 4*c. 

Wh^n we bring the lawmaker into contempt, 
we hare in effect annuled his laws. 

By defering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, 
were not, during their first years of study, permit- 
ed to ask any questions. 

We all have many faillings and lapses to lament 
and recover. 

There is no affliction with which we are visit- 
ted, that may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many 
things, which the heathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but Z, and 
taking ness, less, ly, or Jul, after them, preserve 
the letter double; as, harmlessness, carelessness, 
carelesly, stiffly, successful, distressful, ^c. But those 
words which end with double /, and take ness, less, 
ly, ovful, after them, generally omit one/; as, ful- 
ness, skilless, fully, skilful, ^c, 

Restlesness of mind disqualifies us, both for the 
enjoyment of peace, and the performance of our 
duty. 

The arrows of calumny fall harmlesly at the 
feet of virtue. 

The road to the blisful regions, is as open to 
the peasant as to the king. 
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A chillness or shivering of the body generally 
precedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights must 
shine brightly, not dulUy. 

The silent stranger stood amazM to see . 
Contempt of wealth, and willful poverty. 

RULE VII. 

JVe5*, less^ ly^ and ful^ added to words ending 
with silent c, do not cut it oflf ; as, paleness^ guilt' 
less^ closely^ peaceful : except in a few words ; as, 
duly^ truly^ awful. 

The warmth of .disputation, destroys that iedat- 
ness of mind which is necessary to discover truth. 

All these with ceasless praise his works behold, 
A Both day and night. 

In all our reasonings, our minds should be sin- 
cerly employed in the pursuit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are pe- 
culiarly disgracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and 
aweful service. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so. 

RULE VIIL 

Ment^ added to words ending with silent e, gen- 
erally preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement^ 
chastisement^ incitement,^ fyc. The yfov6.s judgment^ 
abridgment^ acknowledgment^ are deviations from the 
rule. 

Like other terminations it changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany^ accomr 
paniment ,\ merry ^ merriment. 

The study of the English language is making 
dally advancment. 
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A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates 
imjf^rovment. 

To shun allarments 13 not hard, 

To minds lesolvM, forewamM, and well prepared. 

RULE IX. 

Able and ible^ when incorporated into words 
ending with silent e, almost always cut it off ; as, 
blame^ blamable ; cure^ curable ; sense^ sensible^ fyc, 
but if c or g soft comes before e in the original 
word, the e is then preserved in words compound- 
ed with a6/e ; as, change^ changeable ; peace^ peace- 
able^ ^c. 

E¥*ry person and thing connected with self, is 
apt to appear good and desireabie in our eyes. 

Errours and misconduct are more excuseable in 
igpiorant, than in well-instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reverseible by those of 
men* 

Gratitude is a force ible and active principle in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, 
are not chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as well 
as to ourselves. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with 
silent e, the e is almost universally omitted ; as, 
place^ placing ; lodge^ lodging ; slave^ slavish ; prude^ 
prudish. 

An oblige ing and humble disposition, is totally 
unconnected with a servile and cringeing hu- 
mour. 

By solaceing the sorrows of others, the heart is 
improved, at fiie same time that our dulNf \a ^^\r 
formed. 
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Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish 
spirit. 

The inadvertencies of youth may be excused, but 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe reproo£ 

RULE XI. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the 
same manner, as the simple words of which they 
are formed ; as, glasshouse^ skylight^ thereby^ here' 
after. Many words ending with double /, are ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; as, already^ welfare^ wilfid^ 
fulfil : and also the words, wherever^ Christmas^ Umr 
imw, ^c. i. e. Christ'' s mass^ latter mass. 

The pasover was a celebrated feast amopg the 
Jews. 

A virtuous woman looketh well to the ways of 
her houshold. 
^ These people salute one another, by touching 
the top of their forheads. 

That which is sometimes expedient, is not all- 
ways so. 

We may be hurtfull to others, by our example, 
as well as by personal injuries. 

In candid minds, truth finds an entrance, and a 
i!i|^come too. 
I ^bnT passtimes should be innocent ; and they 
should not occur too frequently. 

CHAP. II. 

Containing instances of false orthography, promts' 

cuously disposed. 

As the learners must be supposed to be tolerably versed in the 
spelling of words in very familar use, the Compiler has generally 
selected, for the following exercises, such words as are less obvi- 
ously erroneous, and in the use of which young persons are more 
likely to commit mistakes. Though the instances which he gives | 
of these deviations are not very numeroas, yet, it is presumed, they : 
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tre exhibited with sufficient variety, to show the necessi^ of care 
tnd attention in combining letters and syllables ; and to excite 
the ingenious student to investigate the principles and rules of out 
QittiogTaphy as well as to distinguish the exceptipns and variations 
which every where attend them. 

In rectifying these exercises* the Compiler has been governed 
by Doctor Johnson*s Dictionary, as the standard of propriety. 
This work is, indisputably, the best authority for the Orthography 
of the English language ; though the author, in some instances, 
has made decisions, which are not generally approved, and for 
which it is not easy to account. 

SECT. I. 

Hie JigurtM which are incorporated with these Promitcuou9 
Extreisetyand which follow certain erroun^ denote the nurn^ 
hetiofthe RtUesin Orthography^ or exceptions to theRvlet^ 
by which those errourt should be corrected : — thiu^ (5) dc' 
notes Rule fif thy and (5 ex.) the exception to Ride fifth. 

Neglect no oppurtunity of doing good.' 
No man can stedily build upon accidents. 

How shall we keep, what, sleteping or awake, 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger take ? 

Neither ttme nor misfortunes should eraze the 
rememberance of a friend. 

Moderation should preside, both in the kitchin 
and the parlor. 

Shall we recieve good at the Divine hand, and 
shall we not recieve evil ? - *, 

In many designs, we may succede and be mis- 
erable. 

We should have sence and virtue enough to re- 
ceed from our demands, when they appear to be 
nnresonable. 

All our comforts procede from the Father of 
Goodness. 

The ruin of a state is generally preceeded by a 
universal degenaracy of manners, and a contempt 
of religion. 

His father omited (5) nothing m hU ed\SLCAXVs<&^ 
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that might render him virtuous andusefull. (lie 

The daw in the fable was dressed in pilf 
red (6 ex,) ornaments. 

A favor confered (5) with delicacy, dou^ 
the obligation. 

They tempted their Creator, and limitted (5 e 
. the Holy One of Izrael. 

The precepts of a good education have of) 
recured (6) in the time of need. 

We are frequently benefitted (5 ex.) by what 
have dreaded. 

It is no great virtue to live loveingly (10) w 
good natured and meek persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more lovly ( 
character of God, than any religion ever did. 

Without sinisterous views, they are dextn 
» managers of their own interest. 
r** Any thing commited (5) to the trust and care 
another, is a deposit. 

Here finnish'd he, and all that he had made 
Yieu'd and beheld ! All was intirely good. 

It deserves our best skil Tl) to enquire into th( 
rules by which we may guide our judgement (8 e 

Food, clotheing, (10) and habitations, are t 
rimards of industry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no c< 
troul upon our apetitcs and passions, they will hi 
ry us into guilt and misery. 

An Independant is one who, in religious affai 
holds that every congregation is a comph 
Church* 

Receive his council, and gecuilj (7) move : 
EIntrust thy foitime to the Power above. 

FoUowing life, in cretures we diiect. 
We lose It in the moment we detect. 

The acknowle^ement (8 ex,) of our transgr 
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8ioD8 must precede the forgivness (7) of them. 
Judicioos abridgements (8 ex,) often aid the studjs 
(3) of youth. 

Examine how thy humor is enclin*d, 

And which the rulemg (10) passion of thjmind. 



-He feulters at the question : 



His fears, his words, his looks, declare him guil^. 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotton ; some- 
times stained with lively colors. 

To promote iniquity in others, is nearly the 
same as being the acters of it ourselvs. - 

The glasier's business was unknown to the an- 
tients. 

The antecedant, in grammer, is the noun or 
pronoun to which the relative refers. 

SECT. II._ 

Be not affiraid of the wicked : they are under the 
controul of Providence. Consciousness of guilt 
may justly afright us; 

Convey to others no inteligence which you 
would be ashamed to avow. 

Many are weighed in the ballance, and found 
wanting. 

How many disapointments have, in their conse- 
quences, saved a man from ruin ! 

A well-poised mind makes a chearful counte- 
nance. 

A certain housholder (ll) planted a vinyard, 
11) but the men imployed in it made ungrate- 
(11 ex.) returns. 

Let us show dilligence in every laudible under- 
taking. 

Cinamon is the fragrant bark of a low tt€^ vcl 
the Hand of Ceylon. 



^\ 
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A ram will but (2 ex.) with his head, 
be brought up tame, and never saw the 

We percieve a piece of silver in a ba 
water is poured on it, though we could i 
er it before. 
^ Virtue imbalms the memory of the g 

The King of Great Brittain is a limit 
monarch ; and the Brittish nation a free 

The phisician may dispence the me 
Providence alone can bless it. 

In many persuits we imbark with pie 
land sorrowfully. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, are of 
sible use, both to the earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in 
condition, when their is the least noiz 
^^ (2 ex,) in it. 

The roughnessess found on our ente 
the p^ths of virtue and learning, grow 
as we ikdvance. 

That which was once the most beautifu 
spot of Italy, covcrrcd (5 ex.) with pal 
bellished by princes, and cellebrated by 
now nothing to show but ruins. 

Batterring (5 ex.) rams were antientl^ 
beat down the walls of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rides horses 
or who deals in horses. 

The harmlesness (6) of many animals 
injoyment which they have of life, she 
for them against cruel useage. (11 ex.) 

We may be very buzy, to no useful 
purpose. 

We cannot plead in abatment (8) of 
that we are ignorent of our duty. 

Genuine cbaraty, how liberal soever i 
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rer empoverish ourselves. If we sew spare- 
10) we shall reap' acordingly. 
ever disagreable, we must resolutly (7) 
1 our duty. 

of sickness is often a kind chastisment (8) 
iciplin, to moderate our affection for the 
)f this life. 

a happyness (4) to young persons, when 
e preserved from the snares of the world, 
garden inclosed. 

th and peace, the most valueable (9) po- 
, are obtained at small expence. 
ice signifies perfumes exhailed by fire, and 
se of in religious ceremonies, 
happyness (4) is an .ennemy to pomp and 

reflexions are more distresing, than those 
ve make on our own ingratitude, 
e is an Inseperable connection between 
id virtue. 

actions have a fair complection, which 
•t sprung from virtue. 

h way soever we turn ourselvs^ we are 
ired with sensable demonstrations of a 

forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot 
any color of ignorance, or want of in- 
1. 

SECT. III. 

e are more cultivaters of the earth, than 

own hearts. 

$ incompassed with dangers innumerable. 
is attended with distresful and dessolating 

It is confesedly the scorge of our angry 
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The earth is the Lord's and the fullness (6 ex,) 
thereof. 

The harvest truely (7 ex.) is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. 

The greater our incitments (8) to evil, the 
greater will be our victory and reward. 

We should not incourage persons to do what 
they beleive to be wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extreams, vrhich 
are both equally blame able. (9) 

We should continually have the gaol in our 
view, which would direct us in the race. | 

The goals were forced open, and the prkonen { 
set free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitible doneH) 
when our gifts proceed from selfish motives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, that 
lead to life eternal. 

Integrity leads us strait forward, disdaining^ all 
doubleings, (10) and crooked paths. 

Licenciousnes and crimes pave the way to 
ruin. 

Words are the countres of wise men, but the 
money of fools. 

Recompence to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; a mirroup of as- 
tient faith in early youth. 

Meekness controuls our angry passions ; candor, 
our severe judgements. (8 ex.) 

He is not only a descendent from pious ances- 
ters, but an inheriter too of their virtues. 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines are 
dispensed : a dispensary is a. book in which the 
composition of them is described. 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly 4||jpi 
fiit in testamentory executors. 



i 
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To be faithfull (11 ex.) among the faithlefl, ar- 
gues great strength of principal. , 

Mountains appear to be like so many wens or 
miatural protuberancies on the face of the earth. 

Id some places the sea incroaches upon the 
land ; in others, the land upon the sea. 

Philosopners agreed in despizing riches, as the 
incumbrances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberries and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as ap- 
pears from their numrous spaun. 

The piramids of Egypt have stpod more than 
three thousand years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not inforc- 
ed by example. 

How has kind Heav'n adom'd the ha]^/ land. 
And Bcatter'd blessings with a wastfu! (7) band ! 

A friend exaggarates a man's virtues, an enemy 
eoflames his crimes. 

A witty and humourous vein has often produced 
eonemies. 

Neither pleasure nor buziness should ing^oss our 
time and affections ; proper seasons should be aloted 
for retirment. (8) 

It is laudable to enquire before we determin. 

Many have been visitted (5 ex,) with affictions, 
who have not profitted (5 ex.) by them. 

We may be succesful, (6) and yet disappointed. 

SECT. IV. 

The experience of want inhances the value of 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions stifly, (6) is no evidence 
of their truth, or of our moderation. 

^orehound 01) has been famous for ita tdl<^- 
decinal qualities ; but it is uow \\U\^ w^^^. 
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The wicked are often ensnared in the trap ^ 
they lie for others. 

It is hard to say what diseases are curebl 
they are all under the guidence of Heaven. 

Instructors should not only be skillfull (6) (1^ 
11^ those sciences which they teach ; but 
skil (1) in the method of teaching, and pati 
in the practise. 

Science strengthens and inlarges the mint 
men. 

A steady mind may receive council : but t 
is no hold on a chan^a'ble ^9 ex,) humour. 

We may enure ourselvs oy custom, to bear 
extremities of whether without injury. 

Excessive merryment (8 ex.) is the paren 
greif. 

Air is sensable (9) to the touch by its mo 
and by its resistence to bodies moved in it. 

A polite address is sometimes the cloke of ma 

To practice virtue is the sure way to love : 

Many things are plausable in theory, whicl 
in practise. 

Learning and knowlege must be attained 
slow degrees ; and are the reward only of 
gence and patience. 

We should study to live p'eacably (9) witl 
men. 

A soul that can secarly (7) death defy, 
And count it nature^s priviledge to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soi 
also condusive to our present felicity. 

Let not the sterness of virtue afright us ; 
will soon become aimable. 

The spatious finnament on high, 
Wi^ull the blue etheriel sky. 
And^pangled heay'ns, a shiueing (10) framei 
,TbeSrgre&t Originel proclame. 
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Passion is the drudceiiess of the mind : it super- 
cedes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of an ad- 
Tocate to intersede for us. 

We ought not to consider the encrease of anoth- 
er's reputation, as a dimunition of our own. 

The reumatism is a painful distemper, supposed 
to procede from acrid humors. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to 
study behaivour rather than virtue. 

The peazant's cabbin contains as much content 
as the soverein's pallace. 

Tnle valor protects the feeble, and humbles the 
oppresser. 

David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valient 
man. 

Prophecies and miracles proclamed Jesus Christ 
to be the Savior of the world. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savory mess of 
potage. (5) 

A regular and yirteous education, is an ines- 
t^emable bliessing. 

- Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part; there, all the honor lies. 

The rigor of monkish disciplin often conceals 
great depravity of heart. 

We should recollect, that however favorable we 
may be to ourselves, we are rigourously examined 
by others. 

SECT. V. 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, 
honorable. 
Rumor often tells false tales. ^, 

Weak minds are rufled by triffling lYviw^^. 
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The cabage-tree is very commoa in the Carib- 
bee ilands, where it grows to a prodigious heighth. 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the nak- 
ed. 

His smiles and tears are too artifitial to be re- 
lied on. 

The most essensial virtues of a Christian, are 
love to God and benevolence to man. 

We should be chearful without levity. 

A calender signifies a register of the year; and a 
calendar, a press in which clothiers smooth their 
cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure paliatives of 
sorrow. 

Camomile is an odouriferous plant, and posseflses 
considerable medicinel virtues. ' . 

The gayty of youth should be tempered by the 
precepts of age. 

Certainty, even on distresful (6) occasions, Is 
somtimes more elligible than suspence. 

Still green with bays each antfent alter stands, 
Above the reach of sacriligious hands. 

The most acceptable sacrifise, is that of a con- 
trite and humble heart. 

We are accountable for whatever we patronize 
in others. 

It marks a savage disposition, to tortur animalji) 
to make them smart and agonise, for our diversion. 

The edge of cloath, where it is closed hy coin- 
plicatmg the threads, is called the selvidge. 

Soushong tea and Turky coflfee were his favor- 
ite beveridge ; chocolade he seldom drank. 

The guilty mind cannot avoid many melanohol- 
y apprehensions. 

If we Injure others, we must expect retailiatioQt 
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Let every man. be fully perswaded in his owa 
mind. 

Peace and honour are the sheeves of virtue's har- 
vest. 

The black earth, every where obvious on the 
surface of the ground, we call mold. 

The Roman pontif claims to be the supream head 
of the church on earth. 

High seasoned food violates the pallate, and oc- 
casions a disrelish for plain fare. 

The conscious receivor is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander, the conquerer.of the world, was, in 
fact, a robber, and a murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater, but 
the Ruler and Preserver of the world. 

Honest endeavours, if persevered in, will finally 
be succesful. (6) 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr : ^he who 
suffers for it, is a, confessour. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a life of repentence. 

The^mist which invelopes many studies, is dissi- 
pated when we approach them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a hoars- 
ness, (7) or by a viscuous phlegm. 

The desart shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the 
meat^ are called the desert. 

We traversed the flowry ftelds, till the falling 
dews admonished us to return. 

S£CT. VI. 

There is frequently a worm at the root of our. 
most florishing condition. 
The stalk of irej is tough, and uol ic^*^^* 
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The roof is vaulted, and distills fresh water from 
every part of it. 

Our imperfections are discemable by others, 
when we think they are concealed. 

They think they shall be beared for there much 
speaking. 

True criticizm is not a captious, but a liberal art 

Integrity is our best defense against the evils of 
life. 

No circumstance can licence evil, or dispence 
with the rules of virtue. 

We may be cyphers in the world's estimation, 
whilst we are advancing our own and others' value. 

The path of vertue is the path of peace. 

A dipthong is the coilition of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However force able (9) our temptations, they 
may be resisted. 

I acknowlege my transgression ; and my sin is 
ever before me. 

The colledge of cardinals are the electers of the 
pope. 

He had no colorable excuse to palliate his con- 
duct. 

Thy humouroua vein, thy pleasing folly. 
Lie all neglected, all foi^ot 

If we are so conceited as obstinatly (7) to reject 
all advice, we must expect a direlection of friends. 

Cronology is the science of computeing (10) and 
ajusting the periods of time. 

In groves we live, and lay on mossy beds. 

By chrystal streamsi that murmer thro' the meads. 

It is a secret cowardise which induces us to com- 
plement the vices of our superiours, to applaud tne 
libertin^ and laugh with the prophane. 
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The lark each moraing awaked me with her 
spritely lay. 

There are no fewer than thirty-two speciea^of 
the lilly. 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves, 
to entertain them with useful and sensable (9) con- 
versation. 

Sponsers are those who become sureties for the 
children's education in the Christian faith. 

The warrier's fame is oflen purchased by the 
blood of thousands. 

Hope, exhilerates the mind, and is the grand elix- 
er, under all the evils of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
duty, and honors our benefacter, perfumes and re- 
gails ourselves. 



I ■ 



PART III. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



CHAP. I. 

Containing instances of false Syntax, disposed under 

the particular Rules. 

RULE I. 

Ji verb must agree with its nominative case^ in numr 
her and person ^ as, " I learn ;" " Thou art improv- 
ed ;" ' The birds sing.'' 

j^ppendage. The phrases oj/olloiot, a» ttppettT«^l<atta.'«\>aX. 



* 
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are called impersonal verbs, and should, therefore, be con& 
ed to the sing^ular number : the construction beings, '' as 
foUows,^^ ^^ as it appears */^ and such as follow^ such as a\ 
pear^ to the plural number ; as, ',' The arguments were i 
follow," " The positions were such as appear." 

Disappointments sinld^ the heart of man ; but th 
renewal of hope give 'consolation. 

The smiles that encourage seTerity of judgmen 
hides malice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds < 
flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches, were U 
tally unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of the inhabitants of Great Britai 
and Ireland, do'^not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delig] 
some persons. 

A variety of pleasinjjibbjects charm the eye. 

So much both of ability and merit are seldoi 
found. 

In the conduct of Parmenio, a mixture of wisdoi 
and folly were very conspicuous. 

He is an authdi* of more credit than Plutarcl 
or any other, that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally talkj 
tive. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the pa: 
ties. 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more equi^ 
ocators than one. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the goods been sold to advantage ? and di 
thou embrace the proper season ? 
. There is many occasions in life, in which silenc 
and simplicity is true wisdom. 

The generous never recounts minutely the a< 
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tions the J have done ; nor the prudent those they 
will do. 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meet* 
ings, matters, and persons, were to be ordered ac- 
cording to the king's direction. 

In him were happily blended true dignity with 
softness of manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a 
heavy tax upon his industry^ but thou knows he 
paid it cheerfully. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do 
not live suitably to them? 

Reconciliation was offered, en conditions as mod- 
erate as was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in pur- 
ple, are completely happy. 

And the fame of this pqllion, and of his wonder- 
ful actions, were diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like 
th^t of the operations of nature, are without limit. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely as 
thou loves thyself. 

Hast thou no better reason for censuring thy 
friend and companion? 

Thou, who art the Author and Bestower of life, 
can doubtless restore it also : 'but whether thou will 
please to restore it, or not, that thou only knows. 

" O Thou my voice inspire. 

Who touchM Isaiah*s hallow*d lips with fire.'* 

Accept these gratefiil tears ; for'^ee they flow; 
For thee^ that ever felt another's wo. 

Just to tiiy word, in ev'ry thought aincew. 

Who koevs^ no wish but what the \vox\dL nui^xViiQitt* 
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J^ote 1. The infinitive mood^ or part of a sentence, is sot 
Hmes put as the nominative case to the verb^ and may have an t 
jective agreeing with it ; as, " To see the sun is pleasant ;" •*' 
be good M to be happy." 

Observation. The infinitive mood does the office of a subsU. 
Hve in different cases : in the nominative ; as, ** To play is pie 
ant:" — in the objective; as, "Boys love to/>iay;" "For ton 
is present with me ; but to perform that which is good, I find no 

To do unto all men, as we would that they, 
similar circumstances, should do unto us, constitu 
the great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashai 
ed of the practice of precepts, which the heart a 
proves and embraces, mark a feeble and imperfe 
character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form concer 
ing happiness and misery, gives rise to all the mi 
taken and dangerous passions that embroils oi 
life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, a; 
required qf all men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of o^ 
minds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fello 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him th 
made us, admit not of any doubt in a rational ai 
well-informed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exerci 
benevolence towards others, to cultivate piety t 
wards God, is the sure means of becoming peac 
ful and happy. 

It is an important truth, that religion, vital re 
gion, the religion of the heart, are the most powe 
Sil auxiliaries of reason, in waging war with tl 
passions, and promoting that sweet composu 
which constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our lim 
uninjured, of a sound understanding, of friends ai 
companions, are often overlooked ; though it wou 
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be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far as we 
can judge,- deserves it as muclj as ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of 
the world, the employments of the busy, the enter- 
prises of the ambitious, und the exploits of the war- 
like ; the virtues which forms the happiness, and 
the crimes which occasions the misery of mankind; 
originates in that silent and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every human eye. 

^ot6 % Every verby except in the irifinitive mood^ or the par- 
ticiphf ought to have a nominaiive co^e, either expressed or im- 
plied; as» "Awake; arise ;" that is, ♦ Awake ye ; arise ye." 

If the privileges to which he has. an undoubted 
right, and he has long enjoyed, should now be 
wrested from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, 
and are similar to those which were some time ago 
brought from Africa. 

Will, martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heav*n resigned ? ' 

JVbfe 3. Every nominative case^ except the case absolute^ and 
when an address is made to aperson^ should b^ong to some verb 
either expressed or implied i as, "Who wrote this book?" 
"James;" that is, "James wrote it." "To whom tiius Adam,** 
that is, " spoke." 

Two substantives, when they come together, and 
do not signify the same thing, the former must be 
in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, 
men are so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge 
and respect genuine merit. 

Ab^e 4. When a verb comes between two nounSy eitJier of which 
may be understood as the subject of the ajffirmationy it may 
agree with either of them ; but some regard must be had to thai 
which is more naturally the subject of t/, as also to that which 
stands next to the verb; as, " His meat was locu«UM\^N<i*^<\\vcyc!L» 
ej ;" " The wages of sin is death." 
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The crown of virtue is peace aad honou 
His chief occupation and eDJoyment were 

JVelt B, ^fcen thi nnmruiliM cait hai no ptTsofud 
verb, but is put befori a parHHpte* independintly on i 
the Ktilena^ H u catUd the cojr absolutt ; as, ■- Shame 



Shall uemfale. Idm d 



e gru top 



DvBO or mart nomu, ^e. in the nngutar 
Joined together by q copvlative conjunction, i 
or underitood, muif have verbs, nouni, and f 
agrteing ^ith them in the phiral number ; a 
rates and Plato were wise; they were the n 
Inent philosophers of Greece;" "The sunt 
OTer our heads, the food that we receive, 
that we enjoy, AmIj admonish as of a super 
superintending Power." 

Idleness and ignorance ts the parent i 
vices. 

Wisdom, Tirtne, happiness, dwells with t 
en mediocrity. 

In nnitf consist the welfare and security 
ry society. 

Time and tide waits f^^r no man. 

His politeness and good disposition was, 
nre of their effect, entirety changed. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, remori 

Humility and knowledge, with poor app 

eels pride and ignorance under costly attir 

The p}anetary system, boundless s^&ce. 
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immense ocean, affects the mind with sensations 
of astonishment. 

Hmnility and love, whatever ohscurities may in- 
volve religious tenets, constitutes the essence of 
true religion. 

Religion and virtue, our best support and high- 
est honour, confers on the mind principles of noble 
independence. 

What signifies the counsel and care of precep- 
tors, when youth think they have no need of assist- 
ance ? 

J^ote 1. When the nouTis are nearly related ^ or scarcely diS' 
Hnguishable in sense^ some authors have improperly thought it 
aUou>aAle to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular 
number. The following sentences are ungfammatical. " Tran- 
quillity and peace dwells there \" *' Ignorance and negligence has 
produced the effect." 

Much does human pride and self-complacency 
require correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures, begets a 
languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifles sentiments of de- 
pendence on our Creator: levity and attachment 
to worldly pleasures, destroys liie sense of grati- 
tude to him. 

JVbte 2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult /or learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be consid' 
ered as the nominative ease ; and consequently, whether the verb 
in the singular or plural number. The following are correct ex- 
amples of both numbers. **The ship, with all her furniture, was 
destroyed ;" ** The prince, as well as the people, was blame-wor- 
thy." "Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recom- 
mend the measure." ** Nothing delights me so much as tlie 
works of nature." 

' Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, pro- 
duce great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, were written, many y^^T^ ^^^^.^^o^ 
wjr own private satisfaction. 

F 
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That great aenator, in concert with several 
eminent persona, were the projectors of the 

The religion of these people, as well aa thei 
totna and manners, were strangely misrepresi 

Virtue, jffipd to knowledge and wealth, ( 
great influe^^ and respectability. Butknowl 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, h 
very limited influence, and are "often despisei 

[EmtpHon IqR-b 1.x II. Ifttii* corulalhi CanjvacH 
ntctt tao or man Rinitu,<i/iiJn9^ lo thi j»ae pcrwn « 
iiu vtrb shovld be nngular- 

That superficial scholar and critick, like soi 
nowned criticks of our own, have fsmished mt 
cisive proofs, that they knew not the charact 
the Hebrew language.] 

The buildings of the institution have bee 
larged; the expense of which, added to tl 
creased price of provisions, render it necessi 
advance the terms of admission. 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror fills, his 

JfattS. If tilt lingvlarnomu and fro, 



togtlf 



, 0/« 



" J^met, and thou, and I, art am 
mircounuT. 

Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman 
share the blame of this business amoogat ttie 

My Bister and I, as well as my brother, are 
employed in their respective occupations. 

HITLE III. 

The conjunction disjuitctive haa an effect contt 
that of the conjunction copuleUive ; fir aa ike 
nouN or pronoun^ u referred to the preceding ttr 
ien f^Jorately, it nrntl he in (he ni^tUar numtiu 
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^Ignorance or negligence has caused this mis- 
take ;'' ^^ John, James, or Jose^h^intends to accom- 
pany me;" "There i$ in many minds, neither 
knowledge nor understanding." 

Man^s happiness, or misery, are in a great meas- 
ure, put into his own hands. ^ ^* 

Man is not such a machine as a clcfelt or a watch, 
which move merely as they are moved. 
" Despise no infirmity of mind or hody, nor any 
condition of liAf: for they are, perhaps, to be your 
own lot '#=.. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or ill humour, are certain- 
ty criminal. 

There are many faults in spelling, which neither 
analogy nor pronunciation justify. 

When i^ickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, 
affect us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the uttering, 
or the hearing of certain words, that constitute the 
worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, or a cap- 
tious and contradictious spirit, are capable of Im- 
bittering domestick life, and of setting friends at 
▼arian.ce. 

^ote 1. When singtdar pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, 
9f different persons, are disjunctively amneeted, the verb must 
agree with thai person which is placed nearest to it; as, ** I or 
t£>a art to blame;** ** Thou or I am in fault;** ^I, or thou, or be 
it the author of it;** ** George or I am the person.*' But it would 
be better to say, ** Either I am to blame, or thou art,** Sec 

Either thou or I art greatly mistaken in our judg- 
ment on this subject- 

I or thou am the person who must undertake th^ 
business proposed. 

JVofe 2. When a disjunetive 0€ew9 behseen a liMgvXaur "aovkahi 
9r pronoun, andafifnral one, the verb U «iad« to os^w^oUK ti^ 
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plural noun and pronoun / but in this case^ wJien it can be ^ 
the plural noun or pronoun should be placed next to the verb 
** Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him;*' "I or 
were offended by it" 

Both of the scholars, or one of them at least, 
present at the transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recoi 
ed ; hut neither the sailors nor the captain - 
saved. 

Whether one person or more wjtfi concerned 
the husiness, does not yet appear. ' 

The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness 
riches, has choked the seeds of rirtue, in man 
promising mind. - , / 



WOLR IV. 

•^ noun of multitude^ or signif^ltig num§j may h 
a verb or pronovim agreeing with it^ riOitr of ihe \ 
gular or plural number ; yet not without regard to 
import of the word^ as conveying unity orJktraUt^ 
idea ; as, " The meeting wcwlaige';" "-The par 
ment is dissolved ;" " The nation is po^ferfii 
"My people do not consider : they have notkno 
" The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure 



me ; 

their chief good ;" " The council were' divided 

their sentiments." 

The people rejoices in that which should giv^ 
sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought 
be, the objects of the shepherd's care. 

The court have just ended, after having i 
through the trial of a very long cause. 

The crowd were so great, that the judges w: 
difiiculty made their way through them. 

The corporation of York consist of a mayor. 
dermaDf and a common council. 
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The British parliament are composed of king, 
lords, and commons. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should 11^ 
ten to their voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pur- 
sues pleasure as its chief good. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal 
punishment. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

T^e regimeiiifrjconsist of a thousand men. 

The meeting have established several salutary 
regulations. 

The council wat not unanimous, and it separated 
without comiiig^l6 any determination. 

The fleet iff aft arrived and moored in safety. 

This people draweth near to me with their 
mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is fkr fitai me. ^ 

The committee was divided in its sentiments, 
and it hiB referred the business to the general 
meeting. 

The committee were very full when this point 
was decided; and their judgment had not been 
called in question. 

Why do this generation wish for gpreater evidence, 
when so much is already given ? 

The remnant of the people were persecuted 
with great severity. 

Never were any people so much Infatuated as 
the Jewish nation. 

The shoal of herrings were of an immense extent. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved 
misconduct of particular members. 

RULE V. 

Fari 1. Pronouns must always agree mlK ilve\T aiK- 
UcedentSf and the nouns for voihvih. tlie^ staud^ xu ^«<w- 



i«! 
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der and number; as, "This is the friend wl 
love ;" " That is the vice which I hate ;" " 
king and the queen had put on their robes ;" " 
moon appears, and she shines, but the light ii 
her own." 

Part 2. The relative is of ike same person a 
antecedent^ and the verb agrees with it accordii 
as, " Thou who lovest wisdom ;" " I who speak 
experience." 

App, 1. Every relative must have (JtnmsUecedent to 
it r^rs, either expressed or implied ; as, *' Who is 
to others, is so to nimself ;'' that is, ^ Vie man who is 
to others." 

App, 2. What is very frequently ii#ed as Vie rep; 
tative of two cases ; one the objective aiUra verb or 
osition^ and the others the nominative to a subseqitent 
as, '' I heard what was said.*' • ^ He related whc 
seen." 

App. 3. The relative frequently refers to a whole < 
in me sentence, instead of a particular word in i 
" The resolution was adopted hastily, and withou 
consideration, which proa need great dissatisfad 
that is, '* which thing," namely, the' hasty adoption • 
resolution. 

App. 4, WTiatever relative is used, in one of user 
clauses relating to Vie same antecedent. Vie same n 
ought generally to be used in them all. In the folh 
sentence, tliis rule is violated : '' It it remarkable 
Holland, against which the war was undertaken 
that^ in the very beginning, was reduced to the 
of destruction, lost nothing." It shpiild have 
*' and which in the very beginning.' 

App. 5. The neuter pronoun, by an idiompeculiar 
£lngluh language, is frequently joined in explanator 
tences, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or 
nine gender ; as, *« It wai li*^ ^tt was the man or w 
that did it." 

App. 6. The neuter pronoun it is sometimes on 
and understood : thus we say, '' As appears, as folic 
for ^< As it appears, as it foUoW9 ;" and «^ May be 



App. 7. The neuter pronoim if is sometimes employ* 
ed to express ;— 

Ist, The subject of any discourse or inquiry ; as, ** It happen- 
ed on a summer^s day ;*' ** Who is it that calls on me?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing ; as, **How is 
U with you ?*' 

3d, The thing, whatsver H be, that is the cause of any effect or 
eyent, or any person considered merely as a cause; as, ^ We 
beard her say, %t was not he;" "The tnith is, it was I that helped 
her." 

The exerclM of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts whom they sometimes 
hunt, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no 
beauty, but in- ihe colour of its species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the ' famace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of 
Pharaoh ; and it shall become small dust. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were with 
her in the house, and put them upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives, by this means. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the 
labours of publick life, has its own part assigned it 
to act ^ 

The Hercules man of war foundered at sea ; she 
overset and lost most of her men. 

The miod of man cannot be long without some 
food to nourish the activity of his thoughts. 

What is the reason that our language is less re- 
fined than those of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

I do not think any one id^ould incur censure for 
being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can 
give an account of it. 

[RBmark, What is sometimes applied, in a manuer v)K\cV w^ 
^MTif /9 Se txeqifiionabU / as, ** All feven except N«\aX vl« c^iS^^ 
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nervous," &c It would at least be better to saj, ** except VioiB 

which are called nervous." 

In religious concerns, or what is conceived to be 
such, every man must stand or fall by the decisioD 
of the Great Judge. 

Something like what have heen here premised, 
are the conjectures of Dryden.] 

Thou gratft Flnt Cause, least understood V 

Who an WKJ sense confin*d 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that mvself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &c 

What art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown. 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ? 

nATote 1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the plaes « 

ihe noun, are not employed in the same part qf a sentence as ni 

noun which they represent i for it would be improper to saj, 

The king he is just;" **I saw her the queen;" **The men Aqf 

were there." 

Whoever entertains such an opinion, he judges 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world they oflen choke the 
growth of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disa- 
greeable, they often improve us. 

JVbte % The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons st 
well as things ; but after an adjective in the superlative degree, 
and after the pronominal adjective same, it is generally used M I 
preference to who or which ; as, "Charles XH. King of Swed^ ] 
was one of the greatest madmen that the world ever saw ;" ** He is ' 
the same man that we saw before." 

Moses wasr the meekest man whom we read of in 
the Old Testament. 

Humility is one of the most amiahle vlrt 
which we can possess. 

They are the same persons who assisted us 
terday. 

[Remark. TJtere are eases wherein we cannot conveniently di^ 
jrense with the relative that« as applied to per sous ; ^% ¥ vnx^«&a 



> 
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idkothe interrogative; **Wbo that has any senac of religion, 
would have ai^ued thus ?" Secondly, when persons make but a 
put of the antecedent (^ **The woman, and the estate, f^^ became 
ms portion, were rewuds for beyond liis desert.'* 

The men and things wnich he has studied have 
not improved his morals.] 

^oie 3. IEIk pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, and the like, 
ire elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives; thus, ** On which side soem As king cast his eyes." 

Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no 
real merit. 

In whatsoever light we view hrfii, his conduct 
will bear inspection. 

Oh whichsoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. 

However much he might despise the maxims of 
the king^s administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject. 

M)te 4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the o6- 
jeethe ease of the personal pronouns in the place of these and 
those ; as, ** Give me them books," instead of " those books.'* 
It is better to say, " They that, or they who sow in tears sometimes 
reap in jov," than to say, ** Those who," Ac. 

Remark, It is rwt, hoioever, always easy to say, whether a per* 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is prg^erahle, in certain con- 
struettons, **We are not unacquainted with the calumny of 
them [or those] who openly make use of the warmest professions." 

Which of them two persons has most distinguish- 
•ed- himself? 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those 
that are most forward in doing them. 

JVbte 5. The word what b sometimes improperly used for tJiat; 
as, ** They will never believe but wfiat I have been entirely to 
Uame.*' The word somewhat, in the following sentence, is im« 
pmoeAj used. ** These punishments seem to have been exercis* 
ad m somewhai an arbitrary manner; that is, in a manner which 
If In «ofne respects arbitrary." 

He would not be persuaded but what I was 
greatly in fault. 

The^e commendations of his cbildreti^ ^.^^e^x \» 
G 
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1 injudictoua 



Til 



have been made Id somewhat i 

Ash 6. Tba prpnoun 
proper munea of penonB, 
•zMpt wbta a teim dire , 
incacnet to uj, " llie ficiioi 

who;" " The bmilj toAo," &c. In the follamiu, luid il 
tencu, uAo ii Bdmitted ; " The inhabiunu with tsAon ton 
■bound;" "None of (be compaDf wboin be moil a&cted," 

He instructed and fed the crowds who aim 
ed him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most 
govemoura, which Ireland had enjoyed for si 
years. 

He was the ablest minister which James 
possessed. 

The court, who gives currency to manners, 
to be Exemplary. ■ 

I am happy in the friend which I have 
• prttred. 

JVbft T. T1i$ jtrtanal fronoun it hi^roptrly efplitd 
(trot and to anlnuli ,- tbui ite uj, 'It'ut lovel; child." 
fijnl wAichnatare baa taughl lo dip the wing in vatei." 

The child whom we have just seen, is v 
aomely fed, and not injured by bandages or 
ing. 

He is like a beast of prey^wbo destroys w! 
pi^. 

^ole 8, When th* name ota person ii mad meielr u i 



>,■■ Iti.no woM»iif»uch 
queen EJiiabaHh lahich w 



ion of troTJ 



Having once disgusted him, he could nevi 
gain the favour of Nero, who was indeed an 
name for crael^. 
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iMphitteiy, whose nature is to deceive and betray, 
wold be avoided as tbCli-poisonous adder. 
Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

Able 9. There should be no ambiguity in the iiae of the pro- 
ROHM relative ; as, when we say, ** The disciples of Christ, v>hom 
ire imitate." Is Christ or disciples the antecedent? 

, The king dismissed his minister without any in- 
quiry ; who had never before committed so unjust 
an action. 

There are millions of people in the empire of 
Dhina, whose support is derived almost entirely 
Drom rice. 

Able 10. Itis and ilivaSt are often used in a plural construction; 
\M,**ltis a few great men who decide ;" " It is they that are the 
real authors ;" " It was the hereticks that first began to rail.** 

Remark. This license in the construction oiitis^ (if it he prop> 
irto admit it at all,) ha.<>, however, been certainly abused in the 
bUowing sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one. 

* It is wonderful the VQjry few accidents, which, in several years, 
lappen from this practice.** 

It i& remarkable his continual endeavours to 
lerve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

ft is indisputably true his assertion, though it is 
I paradox. ^ 

^ote 11. The interjections 0/ Oh! and Mi! require the objec- 
ive case of a pronoun m the first person afterthem ; as, ** O me t Oh 
Be ! Ah me !** But the nominative case in the second person ; as, 

* O thou persecutor !" *« Oh ye l^ypocrites 1" ** O thou, who dweU- 

BSt,''&C. 

Ah ! unhappy thee, who art deaf to the calls of 
duty, and of honour. 

Oh ! happy' we)8i)n*ouhded with so many bless- 
ings, -ft 

^ ■ RULE VI. 

• Pari 1 . The relative is the nominative case to the 
verb J when no nominative case comes between ft and 
the verb ; as, " The master who taught ua '^'^ '^ TYi!^ 
treed which are pianted." 
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_ 1 

Pari 2. When a nominatvoe comes between the 
ative and the verb^ the rt^Ktve is governed by s 
word in its own member of the sentence ; as^ ^ 
who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, m 
I am, and whom I serve, is eternaL" 

^pp' 1* WTien both the antecedent and the relative bee 
nominatives, each to different verbs, the rekUive is 
nominative to the former, and the antecedent to the la 
verb ; as, " Trtte philosophy, which is the ornamen 
our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, 
the practice of virtue, than in great talents and exi 
give knowledge." 

•App, 2. -As the relative pronoun, when used inten 
ativefy, refers to the subsequent word or phrase c 
taining the answer to the question, that word or phi 
may properly be termed the subsequent to the inten 
ative. 

App. 3. Pronouns are sometimes made to precede 
things which they represent ; as, " If a man declarei 
autumn, when he is eating them, or in spring wl 
there are none, that he loves grapes,^^ &c. But this 
construction which is very seldom allowable. 

We are dependent on each other's assistanc 
whom is there #iat can subsist by himself ? 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom si 
be sent io admonish him ? 

They who mach is given to, will have much 
answer for. 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in e 
ly life, have been dark and deceitful, should afl 
wards become fair and -ingenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise 8 
good, are the persons who we ought to love 8 
respect, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue suppc 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you assoch 
with^ your own will be estimated. 
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That is the stadent whd I gave the book to, and 
iiom^ I am persuaded, deserves it. 

JMt 1. 7%e wmn or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
I the same case as tJiattohich contains ^.question ; 'as, ** Whose 
kAs are these ? They are John's.** **frho gave them to him? 
F^e.** •* Of whom did you buy them? Of a bookseller; Aim 
bo.ltres at the Bible and Crown.*' 

Of whom were the articles bought ? Of a mer- 
Kr ; he who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present? 
68, both him and his clerk. 

Who was the money paid to ? To the mercer 
id' his clerk. 

Who counted it ? Both the clerk and him. 

t 

RULE VII. 

Wheff, the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 

^erent persons^ the relative and verb may agree in 

erson with either^ according to the sense ; as, ^^ I am 

ic inan who command you ;" or, " I am the man 

)ho convmands yx)U," 

App, When the "relative and the verb have been determine 
i to agree with either of the preceding nominatives^ that 
greement miut be preserved throughotd the sentence ; as 

I the following instance : " I am the Lord that maketh 

II things : and stretcheUi forth the heavens alone." Isa. 
Jiv. 24. 

I acknowledge that I am the ieacher, who adopt 
bat sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such 

jeasures. 

Thou art a friend that' hast often relieved me, 
ndthat hast not deserted me now in the time of 
eculiar need. 

r am the man who approves of wholesome dis- 
ipline, and who recommend it to others ; but I 
m not a person who promotes useless severity .^ o^ 
^ho object to mild and generous tveaXmewV. 
/perceive that thou art a pupW, ytYio '^o^^'sa^^ 
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bright parts, but who has cultivated them but 1 
Thou art he who breathest on the earth 

the breath of spring, and who covereth it 

verdure and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth the 

profit, and who lead thee by the way thou sho^ 

go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abral 
and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chak 

RULE vni. 

Part 1. Every adjective^ and eoery adjective 
noun^ belongs to a substantive expressed or under^t 
as, " He is a good^ as well as a wise man /" " 
are happy /" that is, " persons ;" " This is a pi 
ant walk ;" that is, " this walk w," &c. 

Pari 2. Adjective pronouns must agree^ in nun 
with their substantives ; as, '^ This book, tl 
books ; that sort, those sorts ; another road, o 
roads." 

App, An adjective pronoun^ in the plural number^ 
sometimes properly associate with a singular noun 
^ Our desire, your intention, their resignation." 

These kind of indulgences soften and injure 
mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have 1 
playing this two hours. 

These sort of favours did real injury, under 
appearance of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was tv 
ty foot broad, and one hundred fathom in dept 

How many a sorrow should we avoid, if 
were not industrious to make them. 

He saw one or more persons enter the gard 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 
JVoffi h The phrases this means and thai means should be 
onJv when tbey refer to what is singulai \ tKese meatts mv^ 
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fumw, when they respect plurals ; as, «* He lived temperately, 
ind by this means preserved bis health ;*' ** The scholars wereat- 
sntive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these 
neons acquired knowledge." , .- , 

Charles was extravagant, and by thb mean be* 
^ame poor and despicable. 

It was by that ungenerous mean that he obtained 
lis end. 

Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 

Though a promising measure, it is a mean which 
'. cannot adopt. 

This person embraced every opportunity to dis- 
)lay his talents ; and by these means rendered 
limself ridiculous. 

Joseph was industrious, frugal, and disiireet ; and 
)y this means obtained property and reputation. 

JVb<6 2, That is used in reference to the former of two persons 
■r tilings, and this in reference to Uie latter ; as, ** Self-love, which 
I the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that^ 
nan would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to 
lO end.** 

Religion raises men above themselves ; irreligion 
inks them beneath the brutes : that, binds them 
lown to a poor pitiable speck of perishable earth ; 
his, opens for them a prospect to the skies. 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, 
han in the first two winter ones : but it makes a 
nuch greater show upon the earth in those than 
n these ; because there is a much slower evapora- 
lon. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of very diflferent charac- 
ers. The one rules his people by laws to which 
hey consent ; the other, by his absolute will and 
)ower : this is called freedom, that, tyranny. 

^ote 3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every, either, 
gree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of thesVii^^i U^\s^mx 
*D)y, except the plural noun convey a collective idea \ «a, ^^'V^a 
'ag of Israel, 9ad Jebosbaphat, the king of JudaYk, saXeodko'O.V^^ 
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thione ;" *^ Every tree is known by its fruit;" ** EXiher 6f ihetwo 
is eligible ;" ♦* Every six months."* 

Obs. Each signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; 
either properly signifies only the one or the other of them, taken 
disjunctively. 

Each of them, Id their turn, receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

Mj counsel to each of you is, that you should 
make it your endeavour to come to a friendly 
agreement. 

By discussing what relates to each particular, in 
their order, we shall better understand the subject 

Every person, whatever be their static^ are 
,, bound by the duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, evejry twig, every drop of water, 
teem with life. 

Every man^s heart or temper is productive of 
much inward joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or his 
folly disgust us. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Neither of those men seem to have any idea, 
that their opinions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness^ reign within, We 
are always least in hazard from without: every 
person, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most favourable light. 

[Remark, Either is often used improperly instead of each ; as, 
** Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of tliem his 
censer." 

On either side of the river was there the tree of 
life.] 

% ADJECTIVES. 

JVbfe 4. Part 1. Adjectives are sometimes improperly appUed 
4U adverbs ; as« ** Indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;" instead of." IncUfierently honest ; excellency well ; mis* 
erably poor." 

*T4is noUforvm anotlur expepHon to RuU II« 
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She reads proper, writes rery neat, and compos- 
es accurate. 

He was extreme prodigal, and his property is 
now near exhausted. 

. They generally succeeded ;. for they lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, 
without knowing that there is such a thing as a 
syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding beloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and JKived the patienfs life. 

He came agreeable to his promise, and conduct^ 
ed himself suitable to the occasion. 

He speaks very fluent, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceed- 
ing careful not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and comlucted them- 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceeding 
upright ; and is like to be a very useful member of 
the community. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from 
its being known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he 
could affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject 
that few could speak nobler upon it. 

We may credit his testimony, for he says ex- 
press, that he saw the transaction. 

Part 2. Adverbs are likeunse improperly used as adjectives; 
as, " The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
to his oSence ;'* it should be, *' suitable to his offence." 

Use a Yittle wine for thy atoIXl^.c\0% «aSBJ^^ ^^a.^ 
tbioe often mSrmitiea, 
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From these favourable beginnings, we maj hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several exhortations to them suit- 
able to their circumstances. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, 
was their vehemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are 
likely to take soonest and deepest root. 



Parts, The adjective pronoun «uc&, is often misapplied; as, 

that be ^nt his whole 
so extravagant a yButig 



** He was such an extravagant young man, that he ^nt his whole 
patrimony in a few years ; it should be, ** 



fnan.'* 



Such an amiable disposition will secure univer- 
sal regard. 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

JVbf« 5. Doublq^omparatwes mnd superlaHves should be avoid* 
ed; such as, ** A worser conduct;** ** A more serener temper;** 
** The most straitest sect.** 

'Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to 
maintain one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse ; which runs 
the faster the lesser weight it carries. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more 
preferable than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, 
and our own happiness. 

The Supreme Being is the most wisest, and most 
powerfulest, and the most best ^f beings. 

^ote 6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superittlhe t^ 
fiification^ do not properly admit of TAe comparative ot* iM^ptHbi^ 
jirm/ such as, " Chief, jextreme, perfect, r^\^ vofinrwA^ 
premi,'* &c, . ' :.': ':''^'-\ 
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Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man ; 
and should be his chiefest desire. 

His assertion was more true than that of his op- 
ponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
untrue. 

His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; 
and his father's the most perfect of all. 

He gave the fullest and most sincere proof of 
the truest friendship. 

^ote 7. Z^ degrees of comparison are often inaccurately ap* 
plied and fonstrucied; thus, ** This noble nation hath, of all oth- 
ei», admitted fewer corruptions;** it should be, ** This noble nation 
hajdi admitted fewer corruptions than any other." " The weakest 
of the two ;** it should be, ** The weaker of the two," because only 
two things are compared. **Covetousness, of all vices, enters 
the deepest into the soul;'* it fthould have been, ** Most deeply.*' 

A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the 
likeliest of any other to succeed. ^ 

He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 

He spoke with so much propriety, that I under- 
stood him the best of all the others, who spoke on 
the subject. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

^ote 8. In some cases^ adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives^ even by words which modify their meaning, 
and make but one sense with them ; as, ** A large enough number 
surely ;" it should be, " A number large enough.** 

He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be 
heard by the whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, 
Bsi^ new pair of gloves : he is a servant of an old 

ricn iniiii* %t 

> Thfl^-^N'^^rat in the row are c^iexrj-^x^^^^ ^^ 
j&m pSk^ sire pear trees. 
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RULE IX. 

Part 1. The article a or an agrees with nouns in 
the singular number only^ individually^ or collectively ; 
as, ^^ A Christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand." 

Part St. The definite article the may agree vnik 
, nouns in the sinpilar or plural number ; as, '^ The 
garden, the house, the stars." 

Part 3. The articles are often ^properly omitted : 
when used^ they should be justly applied^ according to 
their distinct nature ; as, ^^Gold is cornflpB^; The 
sea is green ; A lion is hold." ^. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, 
four elements of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a Iron to control his pas- 
' sions. 

I We have within us an intelligent principle, dis- 
tinct from body^ and from matter. 
* A man is the lioblest wo?k of creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit erroupg. 
Beware of drunkenness : it impairs understand- 
. ing ; wastes an estate ; destroys a reputation ; con- 
sumes the body ; and renders the man of the bright- 
est parts the common jest of the meanest clown. 
He is a much better writer than a reader. 
The king has conferred on him the title of a 
duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally af* 
feet prince and people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, though 
; reward of our constancy be distant. ^ 
i We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 
I The virtues like his are not easily acquired. 
Such qualities honour the nature of man. 
Furity baa its seat in the heart*, bwt eiL\A\i^ Vtt 
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influence over so much of outward conduct, as to 
form the great and material part of a character. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found to 
be the good husband, the good father, or the be- 
neficent neighbour. 

True charity is not the meteor, which occasion- 
ally glares ; but the luminary, which, in its orderly 
and regular course, dispenses benignant influence. 

^ote 1. A nice disUuction of the sense is sometimes made by 
ihe use or omission of Vu article a. If I say, ** He behaved with 
a little reverence ;*' my meaning is positive. If I say, " He be- 
haved with Jj0le reverence ;" my meaning is negative. 

He 4(afl been much censured for conducting him- 
iitf with a little attention to his business. 

SiL bold a breach of order, called for little sever- 
ity in punishing the o^nder. 

His errour was accompanied with so little contri- 
tion and candid acknowledgment, that he found a 
few persons to intercede for him. 

There were so many mitigating circumstances 
attending his misconduct, particujarfy that of his 
open confession,- that he found few friends who 
were disposed to interest themselves in his favour. 

As his misfortunes were the fruit of his own ob- 
stinacy, a few persons pitied him. 

^ote 2. In general^ it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; as, •• There 
were many hours, both of the night and day.*' 

For the sake ofemphasis^ we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets, "rie hoped that this title would secure him an am- 
ple and an independent authority." 

The fea/ of shame, and desire of approbation, 
revent manj bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and 
enerous principle. 

He was Bred with desire o£ doV«\^ ^qiT£v^^>s^^ 



{RuU 



J thi 
belUr. "Give met 

Biptiit'ibead;" or, " J'lie bead olJolin Uu Baptin." 

At worst, I could but incur sgentle reprlmam 
At best, bis giA was buLa ^n>r offering, wh 
ire consider his estate. 



ROLE X. 

)ne tubMtantive govtnu another ^ig^^tBf^ di^ 

thing, in the postesiive or genitive ea*t , aa^ '* 9 

ler's house ;" " Man's happiness ;" *" Virtm 



eiU t) 

father's house ;'' " Man's happin 

reward." 

>. 1. SvbtUtntivet govern pronotaw at tccll a* ttn 






fruit;*" 

mine ;" " Thii oompositioi 

pronoun, bulat IhegenitivtcaitofllUpertoni^'proi 
as, "This composition is Am." "Whose book u t 
"Hit." 

lUuslralion, Tke difftrmet beheetn Ihi adjective a 
personal promnau viui bt letn in OitfoUomng laitenct 
" is it her or hit honour that is tarnished f" " It is e 
htrt, but hi*.'" 

My ancestors virtue iajiot mine. 
His brothers offeace i4ill not condemn him. 
I will not destroy the city for ten sake, 
T4'evertbeles3, Asa his heart was perfect with tl 
Lord. 

A mothers tendentess and a fathers care ■ 
aatares gifiM' for maxta advaatage. 
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A mans maDoer's frequently influence bis for- 
tune. ; 

Wisdoms precepts' form the ^od mans interest 
and happiness. 

App, 3. TFhen two or more nouns come together^ or a 
noun and pronoun, and tignify the sams thing, they are 
taid to be in apposition, ana agree in case ; as, " Paul 
the apostle ;" ** George, King of Great Britain, elector 
of Hanover," &c. *Mllaria rejected Valerius, the man 
[him'] whom she had1l|Jected before." 

They jslew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
They fltlifr^Varus, who was him that I mention- 
ed befon 




App*^ Jr&mii are notunfrequenUy set in apponiion 
to Mcntences, *or clauses of sentences ; as, *' If a man had 
a ]y>8itiye idea of infinite, either duration or ^pace, he 
could add two infinites together ; nay, make one infi- 
P^^te infinitely bigger than anoriOier ; absurdities too gross 
to be confuted." Here the absurditl^^^ure the whole 
precediaf^ propositions. * ^"*^' 



JVbfel. Parti. WTienseveralnouns come together in the possess- 
iveaue, the apoHrophsuHhtis annexed to the last^ and understood 
in the rest ; as, ** John waA Eliza's books ;** " This was mj father, 
mother, and uncle's advice.'* 



But if any words intervene, the sign of the possessive should 
be annexed to eachfn»f ** They are John's as well as Eliza's books." 

Part 2, When any subject or subjects are considered as the 
common property of two or m/ore persons, the sign of the possess- 
ive is affixed only to the noun of the kist person f as, "This is 
Henry, 'William, and Joseph's estate.'* 

Part 3. But when several subjeetgare considered as belonging 
separately to distinct individuals, the names of the individuals have 
^ sign qf the possessive ease annexed to eadi of them ; as, ** These 
axe Henry's, William's, and Joseph's estates.^* 

Remark, It is, however, better to say, ** It waa thb ^w«. ^Itbc^ 
fiither, mother, and uncle ;" ** Tins estate belon|;i Va. co\nmn>^v> 
Heaty, WUUain, and Joseph." 
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It was the men's, womenV, and children's lot, to 
suffer great calamities. 

Peter's, John's, and Andrew's occupation, was 
that of fishermen. 

This measure gained the king, as well as the 
people's approbation. ^ 

Not only the counsel's, and attorney*^ .iMit the 
judge's opinion also, favoured his cause. :\ * 

JVb^e 2. Part 1. In poetry^ the addiUumial % UfreauenUy omiU- 
ied^ biU the apostrophe retained ; as, ** The wrath of Peleur ma.** 
The following examples in prose are erroneous : ** Moses* minis- 
ter ; ' " Phinehas* wife ;'* ** Festus came into FeHx* room ;** it 
should have been, ** Moses's, Phineas's, Felix's.*' 

Part 2. But when cases occur which would give too mueh if 
the hissing sounds or increase the difficulty offronunciaHim^ me 
omission of the aposirophick s takes place even in prose ; as, **For 
righteousness* sake ;** ** For conscience* sake." 

And he cast himself down at Jesus feet 
Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 
For Herodias sake, his brother Philips wife. 
If ye suffer for righteousness's sake, happy are ye. 
Ye should be subject for conscience's sake. 

JSTote 3. Explanatory dreumstancesoughi not to be v*ed bdwun 
the possessive case arid the word which follows it ; as, ** She be- 
ean to extol the farmer's, as she called htm, excellent understand* 
mg," it ought to be, ** The excellent understanding of the fitrmeri 
as she called him." 

Remark. The word in the genitive case is frequently plaeed 
improperly; as, *'This &ct appears from Dr. Pearson of Birming- 
ham's experiments ;" it shoi^d be, ** From the e^)eriments c» 
Dr. Pearson of Birmingliam." 

They very justly condemned the prodig^Ps, as 
he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as they 
called him, imperious mandates. 

J^Tote 4. Part 1. TVhen terms signifying a name and an qffiee 
are connected, that whidi denotes the name of person should bepot' 
sesHve; as, ** J left the parcel at Simth's the booVLM\\«t«'* 
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Part 2. »A phrase in vshick the words are so connected and de- 
pendente as to admit qfno pause before the coTielusiont nteissariiy 
requires the genitive sign at or near the er^d of the phrase ; as, 
'* Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Britain's ;'* 
** That is the duke of Bridgewater*s cafial/* Sec. 

Part 3. When words in apposition follow eaxih other in quick 
iuecession^ thf genitive sign should have a similar situation ; es* 
pecieUly H^^^ISbS'*'^ which governs the genitive be expressed ; as, 
**Tbe eDdMH^Ceopold's f ** Dionysius the tyrant's ;" '* For David 
my servaBShke ;" ** Give me John the Baptisfs bead ;" ** Paul 
the apost^s advice.'* 

Part 4. But when a pai^ is proper^ and the governing noun 
not expressed ; and when 4^ latter part of the sentence is extend- 
ed ; it appears to be requisite thai the sign should be applied to 
the first genitivCf and understood to the other ; as, " 1 reside at 
Lord Storaiont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" ** Whose glory 
did he emulate f He emulated Caesar's, the greatest gener^ of 
antiquity." '^ . ^ 

\ bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. 

The silk was purchased at Brown's, the xngrcer's 
and haberdasher's. 

Lord Feversham the general's tent. 

This palace had been the grand Adtan^s Ma- 
homet's. 

I will not for David's thy father's sake. 

He took refuge at the govemour, the king's 
representative's. 

Whose works are these ! They are Cicero, the 
most eloquent of men's. 

J^ote 5. The English genitive^ or possessive ease^ has often an 
unplecaant sounds so that we daily m^ke more use of the particle of 
to express the same relation ; thus, instead of saying, *^ The army's 
name, the commons' vote, tiie lords' house ;" we say, ** The name 
of the army, the vote of the commons, Uie house of lords." 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
She married my son's wife's brother. 
This is my wife's brother's partner's house. 
It was necessary to have both the 'gh^^YCVvci^^ 
and the surgeon^s advice 
H 
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Remark. The use of three subatantives dependent on one af>, 
ddher, and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them 
is not to be recommended. 

The extent of the prerogative of the king oi 
England, is sufficiently ascertained. 

jN'ote 6. In some cases wt use both the possessive termination 
and the preposition of ; at, '* It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New 
ion's." The word genius^ or property^ &c. may be understood at 
the end of such phrases, and the noun or pronoun signifying the 
possessor, is governed in th» possessive case, by the noun si^ify- 
ing tile thing possessed. 

This picture of the king's does not much resem- 
ble him. 

These pictures of the king were sent to him 
from Italy. 

This estate of the corporation's is much eqjmP" 
bered. > 

That is the eldest son ll^the king of England's. 

J^ote 7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning wJlh 
a participle of the present' tenser is used as one name, or to ex» 
press one idea of circumstance^ihe noun on which it depends maiy 
be put in the possessive case ; thus, we say, ** What is the reason 
of this person's dismissing of his servant so hastlhr r* Just as we 
say, " What is the reason of this person's hasty dHmitsioii of his 
servant?" 

What can be the cause of the parliament neg- 
lecting so important a business ? 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 

It is very probable that this assembly was call- 
ed, to clear some doubt which the king had, about 
the lawfulness of the Hollanders their throwing off 
the monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing, en- 
tirely, their allegiance to that crown*. ' 
fffve alter the situation of any oi t!ii^ ^on:^^ 
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shall presently be sensible of the melody sufferiog. 
Such will ever be the effect of youth associat]^ 
with vipious companions. 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case ; as, *' Truth 
ennobled her ;" " She comforts me ;" " They sup- 
port us ;" " Virtue rewards her followers." 

Apjp, 1. Verbs neuter or intransitive do not act upon^ or 
govern, nouns and pronouns. " He sleeps ; they muse ;"&c. 
are not transitive, andjtherefore are not followed by an 
objective case specifying the- object of an action. 

App. 2. In the phrases, "Tq dream a dream," « To 
live a virtuous life," " To run a race," " To walk the 
horsf 4* " To dance the child," the- verbs certainly as- 
siriW.a transitive form, and may not in these cases, be 
improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

App. 3; Part of a senfigfe* as well as a noun or prO' 
noun, may be said to be inTne objective case, or to be put 
objectively, governed by the active verb ; as, " We some- 
times see virtue in distress : but we should consider how 
great vrill be her ultimate reward."*^ 

Sentences or phrases under thi^ circumstance, may 
be termed pt^ctive sentences or phrases. 

App. 4. Some verbs appear to govern two words in the 
objective case ; as, " The Author of my being formed me 
man, and made me accountable to him." " They desir- 
ed me to call them brethren*^^ " He seems to have made 
himwhathe was." 

They who opulence has made proud, and who 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple 
pleasures of nature. 

You have reason to dread his wrath, which one 
day will destroy ye both. 

Who have 1 reason to love so much as this friend 
of my youth. 

Fe, who were dead, hath he quic\LeaedL, 
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Who did they entertain so freely ? 

The man who he raised from obscurity, is dead, i 

Te only have I known of all the families of the ' 
earth. 

He and they we know, but who are you ? 

She that is Idle and mischievous, reprove sharp- 
ly- 

Who did they tend to him on so important an 

errand ? 

That is the friend who you must receive cor- 
dially, and who you cannot esteem too highly. 

He invited my brother and 1 16 see and examine 
his library. 

He who committed the offence, you should cor- 
rect, not 1 who am innocent. ^ 

We should fear and obey the Author of our ic- 
ing, even He who has power to reward or punish 
us for ever. 

They who he had most injured, he had the 
greatest reason to love. 

JVbf e 1. Some writers use certain neuter verbs cu if they loere 
transitive^ improperly putting after them the objective case; as, 
" Repenting' him of his design ;" ** The nearer his successes ap' 
proacfied him to the throne ;'* ** The popular lords did not fail to 
snlarge themselves upon the subject ;" ** Repenting of his design; 
approached to the throne ; enlarge upon the subjects" 

Though he npw takes pleasure in them, he will 
one day repent him of indulgences so unwarranta- 
ble. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the ^A 
great example before him, the humbler he grew. ' 

It will be very diflScult to agree his conduct with 
the principles he professes. 

^ote %, Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter; 
as, " I must premise with three circumstances ;" •« Those that 
think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me ;" it should be, 
'*j9remise three circumstances, tng-rotiate tYiemfte\N«%;' 
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To ingratiate with some by traducing ^^^Pi 
marks a base and dmicablCkMili ^'£^f 

I shall premise ivlBi two w jMte e y . gener#%o- 
seryations. IS?^. ;< !* 

JVbfe 3. JWufer ver6# ^\yfinn an^ ctowijWt ar« varied ZiA;e 
(^ aeftoe, aiul tulmt^ ofiht p amiv e/on^ rtHJining still the neu- 
ter signijication ; as, ** I am coofifi ; t^wwjpne ; I am grown ; 
I wai fallen." The foUowing emt^rif^-ihould have an active, 
and not a passive form : ** We are hifniltelj swerved ; the whole 
oUigation vmu also ceased ; the number was now amountedj* Sec 

* If jsnch maxims, and such practices prevail, 
what has become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed ; but 
I have fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of his corrupt example was then 
entirely ceased. 

He was entered into the connexion, before the 
consequences were considered. 

Kote 4. Part 1. The terb to be, and other intransitive verbs, 
through all their variations^ may have the same case after them, 
as that which next precedes them ; as, ** I Km he whom they invit- 
ed ;*' ** I believe it to have been them ;*' **//« desired to be their 
^ng ;** ** She walks a queen," 

Part 2. When the verb to be is understood, it has the same case 
before and after it as when it is expressed; as, "He seems the 
leader of the party ;" •* He shall contiuqe steward ;'* " They ap» 
pointed me executor;'* ** I supposed him a man of learning ;" that 
18, ** He seems to be tj^e leader of the party," &c. 

Part 3. Passive verbs which signify naming and others of a 
similar nature, have the same case before and after them ; as, 
•• He was called Csesar ;" ** She was named PeneVope ;" " Homer 
is styled the Prince of poets ;" "James was created a duke" Sec 

Part 4. The verbs, to Become, wander, go, return, expire, ap- 
pear, die, live, look, grow, seem, roam, and others, are of this na- 
ture. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 
I would act the same part if 1 were hvm.^ ot va. 
his sjtuatwD. 
Searab the Scriptures ; for in tYieui ye \5aSs^^^ 
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have eternal life, and they are them which testi- 
fy of me. 

Be composed : it is me : you have no cause for 
fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended Hue, u^eaA; is 
him from whom I have received many beii<eME 

I know not whether it were them who ccmnct- 
ed the husiness ; but I am certain it was not him. 
. He so much resembled my brother, that« a|jl|lltot 
sight, I took it to be he. 

After all their professions, is it possft] 
them? - 

It could not have been her, for she always be- 
haves discreetl}'. 

If it was not him, who do you imagine it to have 
been ? 

Who do you think him to be ? 

Whom do the people say that we are ? 

^ote 5. The aiuciliary let, governs the objective case ; as, •* Let 
him beware ;" " Let tw judge candidly ;" " Let them not presume;** 
** Let George study his lessoji." : 

Whatever others do, let thou and I act wisely. 
Let them and we unite to oppose this growing 
evil. 

' RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it^ or depends 
upon it,in the infinitive mood ; as, " Cease to c2oevil; 
learn to do well;" " We should be prepared to renf" 
der an account of our actions." 

App. 1. The infinitive is frequently governed by adjety 
lives, substantives^ and participles : as, " He is eager to 
learn ;" " She is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a 
desire to improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade." 

App. 2. The infinitive sometimes follows the word as : 
thus, '« An' object so high as to be invisible ;" << A ques- 
ihn so obscure a* (q perplex the understaiidm^.''^ 
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App. 3. I%0infinitive ojccasionaUy/oUow* than (ifter a 
comparison ; as, << He desired notmng- more than to 
know his own imperfections." 

Apg. 4. 7%e infinithe mood is often mMe ahsoltUe, or 
una fndtptndetdf^ on ihe rest of the sentence^ supplying 
Uke ff^^eC igf the eot^unction that, toith the potential moocT; 
ftSt'^iCBPo 'Confess the truth, I was in lault ;" that is, 
<«Tlkaf I may coo/ess," he. 

^ The verbs. Bid, dare, need, make, see, hear^ 
also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and a few oth- 
inthe active form, the infinitive after them with- 
to before it ; as, « I bade him do it ;" « Ye 
:0 it ;*' '* I saw him do it ;" ^ I heard him say 
ft •;»» " Thou lettest him go." 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great 
deal. 

You* ought not walk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

[ need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 

1 dare not to proceed so hastily, lest 1 should give 
offence. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct them- 
selves very discreetly. 

JVbfe 1. The particle to, the sign of the ir^nitive mood^ is some» 
times improperly used; as, **I have observed some satirists to 
use,** ice, ', ** To see so many to make so little conscience of so 
great a sin ;** ** I am not like other men, to envy the talents I can- 
not reach.** 

It is a great support to virtue, when we see a 
good mind to maintain its patience and tranquillities, 
under injuries and affliction, and to cordially foiv 
give its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes 
UB to approve the one, and to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to depreci- 
ate the virtues we do not possess. 

To see jrouag persons who are cowTted.\x^\ifc^Mfi^ 
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and pleasure, to resist all the allurements of 
and to steadily pursue virtue and knowledg 
cheering and delightful to every goo4 nuiid.. 

They acted with so much reserre^ tbil^'l^ 
persons doubted them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they BaiT; 
lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

RULE xin. 

In the use of words and phrases which^ in pomt i 
time^ relate to each other ^ a due regard to that reUuio 
should be observed. Instead of saying, '^ The Lor* 
hath given^ and the Lord hath taken away ;" w€ 
should say, " The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years ;" it should be, " I have 
remembered the family more than twenty years." 

Obs* Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whediei 
present, past, or future, the governed verb inf^ infinitive always 
respects that period, and its time is calculated from it 

The next new year's day I shall be at school 
three years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to 
speak. 

I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me 
in that particular. 

And the xnultitude wondered, when they saw the 
lumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the kupe 
ralk, and the blind seeing. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
)ntinue with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral to 

Is city, is preserved with the greatest veneratiooi 

* upwards of six hundred years, a dish which they 

»,tend to be made of emerald. 
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The Court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the 

I opportunities, which the imprudence, weakness, or 
■JDeeesfiitica of princes, afford it, to extend its au- 
pOiorily. 

Fierce M be moy'd hit lilvri tbafti iBSOund. 

Ttey maintained that scripture conclusion, that 
ill mankind rise from one head. 

John will cam hie wages, when his service is 
compleleil. 

Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life. ■ 

Be that as it will, he-cannot justify his conduct. 

1 have been at London a year, and seen the king 



After we visited London, we returned, content 
and thankful, to our retired and peaceful habita- 

JVbft I. AUverbt exprctiiee o/hopt. dtnrr,inlention,or ccm- 
miinJ. mtu( itnariably bt follotned by the preaenl, and not Ihe 
pafeetqfthc infinitive. "The last week liotended la AaB< toHt. 
(in ,-" it onght ID be. <■ The lasl neck I inleaded la torite." 

Oba. When the action or ETeal, ei^ 
Gnitiva mood, ii coniemparars aifuli 

to which it ii chiefi; lelated, thepieseaioi [neiiuiniure 18 requil- 
ed; When itii not contemporary nor future, the perfect of the 
infinitive li neceasaij: that, in recollecting the sighi of a friend, 

Iibouldaaj. " I rejoiced (o have aemiay friend." If mj joy and 
the pnience of my friend ?rere contemporaij, t ihould say, '■ I 
rej<Mced fo *et mybiend." 

1 purpose to go to London in a few months, and 
after I aliall finish my husineas there, to proceed to 
America. 

These prosecutions of William seem to be the 
moat iniquitous measures pursued by the court, dur- 
ing the time that the use of parliameate ^u «fr 
pended. 
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From the little conyersatiou I had with him, 
appeared to have heen a maa of letters. 

I always intended to have rewarded mj SOO} 
cording to his merit. 

It would, on reflection, haye given me gre^ i 
isfaction, to relieve him from that distressed .till 
tion. 

It required so mij^h care, that I thought I she 
have lost it before I reached home. 

We have done no more than it was our dutj 
have done. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if 
could do it without injuring the other ; but as t 
could not have been done, he avoided all Interl 
ence. 

Must it not be expected, that he would have 
fended an authority, which had been so long es 
cised without controversy ? 

These enemies of Christianity were confound 
whilst they were expecting to have found an 
portunity to have betrayed its Author. 

His sea-sickness was so great, that I often fea 
he would have died before our arrival. ' 

If these persons had intended to dSbCeive, tl 
would have taken care to have avoided, wi 
would expose them to the objections of their • 
ponents. 

It was a pleasure to have received his appro' 
tion of my labours ; for which I cordially thanl 
him. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleasu 
to receive his approbation at an earlier peric 
but to receive it at all, reflected credit upon m< 

To be censured by him, would soon have pr< 
ad'-an insuperable discouragement. 
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Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Obs. % In rtftrring io declarations made ky anoHter person, 
ihe present tense must be used, if the position is imikutably the 
MSKU at all HfMS, or supposed to be so ; as, " The bishop declared, 
tiaat'Tirtue is always advantageous." But if the assertion refer' 
red to something, that is not always the same, or supposed to be so, 
the past t0nse mtut be applied ; as, " George said that he was 
very happy." 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that fever al- 
ways produced thirst. ' -. 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government a^ the verbs 
have from which they are derived ; as, " I am weary 
with hearing him /" " She is instructing us /" " The 
tutor is admonishing Charles,^^ 

App. 1. A participial or verbal noun, whe^er simple or 
compound, may be either in tfw nominative or objective 
case, and may nave a verb ana adjective referring to it ; 
as, " Reading" is useful ;" " He mentioned a boy's ha/9* 
.tag been corrected for his faiilfs ;" " The boy's ha/oing 
been corrected is shameful to him." 

App, 2. *A participial noun, governed by a preposition, 
or used (iii*tt- nominative, may govern the objective case ; 
as, " JohriFllras sent to prepare the way by preaching- re* 
petUance, and by instructing the people ;" ^ Making 
books is his amusement ;" ^' Her employment is drawing 

App. 3. The active 'participle is frequently used with-' 
out cm obvious reference to any noun or pronoun; as, 
** Generally *pcaA:ing*,hisconduct was very honourable ;" 
^ Oranting tnis to be true," &c. In jsuch instances, a 
pronoun is to be understood. 

Esteeming theirselves wi$e, they hecame fools. 
Suspecting not only ye, but they also, 1 -^^a «\xir 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 1 . 

J could not avoid considering^ in &ome ^efgt^^< 
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they as enemies to me; and he as a suspicious 
friend. 

From having exposed hisself too freely in dif- 
ferent ^imates, he entirely lost his health. 

JVbfc 1. When the article a, an^ or the^ precedes the participle, 
it becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition of after 
it; as, " By the observing of the rules, jou may avoid mistakes;" 
** This was a betraying of the trust ;" ** It is an overvaluing if 
ourselves.'* 

By observing of truth, you will command esteem, 
as well as secure peace. • 

He prepared them for this event, by the sending 
to them proper information. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but 
cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains 
for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as 
the marrying a man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing 
and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most 
advantageously situated for gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much uiM the sup- 
plying our wants ; and riches, upon AM enjoyii^ 
our superfluities. 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapprov- 
ing the Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to eve- 
ry word that sound, which the most polite usage of 
the language appropriates to it. 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a 
very common errour. 

This was in fact a converting the deposite to bis 
own use. 

./4Mr^ When the pronoun precedes the participial noun, the 
preposition ^should toUow it ; as, " MucVi devvckom csb. fMit ^ 
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serving of the rule* and eriour will b« the cooBequence of their 
neglecting of it." 

There will be no danger of their spoiling their 
faces, or of their gaining conyerts. 

For his avoiding that precipice, he is indebted to 
his iriend^s care. 

It was from our misunderstanding the directions, 
that we lost our way. 

In tracing of his history, we discover little that 
is worthy of imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best authors, 
his mind became highly improved. 

^oU 3. The perfect participle and- the imperfect tetuet when 
JS^erent in form^ must not be used indiscriminately ; as, it is 
freqoentlj and erroneously said, " He begun," for *• he b^an ;" 
««Hettin," for "he ran;" ** He drunk," for •*he drank." 

By too eager pursuit, he run a great risk of be- 
^ing disappointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before^e be- 
gun to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He wa^ greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. 

Thou^ his conduct was, in some respects, ex- 
eeptioniMe. yet he dared not commit so great an 
OTOnce, opfftisit which was proposed to him. 

A second deluge learning thus o*er-run ; 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 

If some events had not fell out very unexpected- 
ly, I should have beea present. 

He would have went with us, had he been in- 
vited. 

He returned the goods which he had stole, and 
made all the reparation in his power. 

They have chose the part of honour and virtue* 

His vices have weakened his mmd^ %xi^\>\^^ 
hSa health. 
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He had mistook his tme interest, and fonni 
self forsook by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot 

No c^tentions haye arose amongst them 
their reconciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove thi 
out 

The French language is spoke in every 
in Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be sho< 
slight opposition. 

He was not much restrained aflerwards, I 
took improper liberties at first. 

He has not yet wore off the rough manners, 
he brought with him. 

You who have forsook your friends, are ei 
to no confidence. 

They who have bore a part in the labour 
share the rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, 
can be no plea for favour. 

He writes as the best authors would have ^ 
had they writ on the same subject. 

He heapt up great riches, but past his tim 
erably. 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemence 
he was suspected to be insane. 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs^ though they have no government oj 
tense^ ^c, require an approppiate situation in t 
tence^ \iz, for the most part before adjectives^ afte 
active or neuter^ and frequently between the au: 
and the verb ; as, ^^ He made a very sensib\ 
course : he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, an 
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He was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 

William nobly acted, though he was imsuccess* 
il. 

We may happily liye, though our possessions are 
mall. 

From whence we may date likewise the period 
>f this event. * 

It cannot be impertinetit or ridiculous therefore 
remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, which being not admit- 
ed, he became submissive. 

These things should be never separated. 

Unless he have more government of hunself, he 
will be always discontented. 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to his 
(riends. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and 
tranquil also. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleas- 



It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Having not known, or having not considered, the 
DQieasures proposed, he failed of success. 

My opinion was given on rather a cursory perth 
sal of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be engprossed, 
and overcome totally, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the goveTtim^xiV. 

J^ote ], Parti. .The adverb never ^«neralli| prec«d«« tKA^«^\ 
t9, ** I never WW there ;** ** He never come» «X ^ ^lo^x ta&ftT^ 
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BUplaesd trndifirenUy, tlt^ 6c/br« or mfter an auxiiimn 
verb ; at, ** He was never M6r(Mr never wai leen) tolau^ tnm 
that tune.** 

Part 2. Ever is someHmes improperly u$edfor never ; as, ** ! 
seldom or ever see him ;** it should be, ** I seldom or nwer,** 4te 

They could not persuade him, though the j were 
never so eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were never so fa- 
vourable, they would be too indolent to improve 
them. 

JVbf« 2. Part 1. The adverb of place where, is often impropedj 
used instead of the pronoun relative and a preposition ; as, " The) 
framed a protestation, where tbej repeated all their former claims; 
that is, " in which thej repeated.*' 

Part 2. The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperi} 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of hither, thUher 
whither ; as, " He came here hastily ;" •• They rode there wit! 
speed ;*' " Where are you going f" They sBoold be, " He canK 
hither ," " They rode thither i'' " fVhithersLre you going?" 

He drew up a petition, where he too freel) 
represented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where 
he had much to fear, and nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come here to- 
morrow. ^.^ 

George is active ; he walked there in less tbm 
' an hour. 

Where are you all going in such haste ? 

Whither have they been since they left the city? 

JVbfe 3. Some adverbs are improperly used as substantives; 
as, "In 1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, since 
when, it has begun to increase ;" that is, *♦ Since which time.** *• It 
is worth tlieir while ;" that is, "It deserves their time and pains." 
"To do a thing anyhow ,*'* that is, " jn any manner;" or, " some- 
how ;" that is, " in some manner." 

Charles left the seminary too early, since when 
he has made very little improvement. 

Nothing is better worth the while of young pei^ 
sohSj than the acquisition of knowledge ^wdNvtloA. 
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Two negatives^ in English^ destroy one another, or 
e equivalent to an affirmative ; as, " Kor did they 
»< perceive him ;" that is, " they did perceive 
m." " His language, though inelegant, is not 
^grammatical ;'^ that is, " it is grammatical.^' 

Neither riches nor honours, nor no such perish- 
g goods, can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
irit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of 
sguise. 

We need not, nor do not, confine his operations 
narrow limits. 

I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, 
iither at present, nor at any other time. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than 
mity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this mis- 
induct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let no one 
sturb my retirement. 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take no 
wer measures to effect their purpose. 
The measure is so exceptionable, that we can- 
)i by no means permit it. 

I have received no information on the subject, 
iither from him nor from his friend. 
Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as exam- 
e. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived 
the business. 

RULE xvn. 

Prepositions govern the ohjecXi'ot case ; wa^^'* W«:^^ 
»ar)t^ a good character of htr }*^ ^^ Frota \ita^ *^oa^ 
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is needy turn not away;'V " A word to the wise is 
snfl&cient /or them ;" " Wi may be g^od and hap- 
py without ricAc*." 

^pp. 1. PaHiciplesarefrequenilytuedaspreposUioni; 
as, txcepting^ respecting^ touching^ concerning^ according, 
" They were all in fault except or excepting him.'* 

App» 2. The prepositions to and for are often under' 
Hooa, chiefly before the pronouns ; as, ^' Give me tiie 
book ;" " Get me some paper ;" that is, " To me ; for 
me." " Wo is me ;" " He was banished England ;" that 
is, " To me ;" « From England." 

We are all accountable creatures, each for his- 
self. 

They willingly, and of theirselves, endeavoured 
to make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know 
not who, in the company. 

I hope it is not 1 who he is displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Who 
does he offer such language to % 

It was not he that they were so angry with. '^ 

What concord can subsist between those wflRt 
commit crimes, and they who abhor them ? 

The person who I travelled with, has sold the 
horse which he rode on during our journey. 

It is not I he is engaged with. 

Who did he receive that intelligence from? 

JVbfe 1. The preposition is often ungracefully separated from 
ike relative which it governs ; as, " Whom will you give it to?" • 
instead of, " To whom will you give it ?" 

To have no one whom we heartily wish well to, 
and whom we are warmly concerned for, is a A- 
plorable state. 
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jyiote 2. Some toriUrs inelegantly separaie the prepotiOon 
trni the noun or pronoun which it governs^ in order to conned 
ferent prepositions with the scone word f as, ** To suppose the 
diack and planets to be efficient of^ and antecedent to them- 
Ives." 

Obs. In fonns of law, where fulness and exactness of expres- 
m must take place of every oUier consideration, this construction 
ly be admitted. 

On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, 
ad consequently agrees with, the preceding word. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly 
:iven from, the hoiise. 

JVb<6 3. Different relations, and different senses^ mtut be e«- 
'essed by different prepositions^ though in conjunction wiVi tht 
.me verb or adjective : Thus we say, **To converse with a per- 
il, upon a subject, in a house,*' &c. 

We are often disappointed of things, which, be- 
)re possession, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but 
ave always hitherto been disappointed in that 
leasure. 

JVbfe 4. An accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is 
^ great importance, 

f!|BST — With respect to the preposition OF ; oj, 

P He is resolved q/" going to the Persian court;*' "on going," &0. 
"The rain hath been falling of a long time;" "falling a long 






**He went out o^ an evening ;" ** an evening." 

SECOirD— Wiih respect to the prepositions TO and FOR ; as, 

** You have bestowed your fovours to the most deserving per- 
9ns ;" " upon the most deserving," Sec. 

** He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch;" ** o^hav 
ng betrayed," &c. 

Third — TV^ith respect to the prepositions WITH, ON, and 

UPON ; as, 

f* Becoi^ng himself with the king;" " to the kine." 

•tfit is a use that perhaps I should not have thougjbt oa*" 
thought of." 

•« A great quantity may be ti^en from the YiseA?^ Vv2MraSt.\MduL^ 
0/ gensible altention u|xm it ;" ** in iC^ 
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Fov&TH— ^i(& rMpec^ to <ft« jH-iponlioiit IN, FROBf, 
INTO, AFTER, BY, OUT OF, AT, Ac.; <u, 

**They should be informed in some parts of hiachn meter;** 
** abotU" or " concerning," Sec, &o. 

She finds a difficulty of fixing* her mind. 

Her sobriety is no derogation to her understand* 
ing. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

Many have profited from good advice. 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in 
vogue. 
l The errour was occasioned by compliance to 
S| earnest entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
rustick persons. 

They are at present resolved of doing their du- 
ty. 

That boy is known under the name of the Idleri, 

Though conformable with custom, it is not 
rantable. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on him, and his improvemeatiy^' 
with pleasure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted of Jby his master. 

What went ye out for to see ? 

There appears to have been a million men 
brought into the field. 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed. 

It is my request, that 'he will be par(J|hlar ill 
speaking to the following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of BritaiD 
to tbeir own power. 
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He lives opposite the Royal Exchange. 

Their house is situated to the aorth-east side of 
the road. 

The performance was approved of by all who 
understood it. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrence to all deceitful conduct 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted for conciliating re- 
gard. 

My father writes me very frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable with their profes- 
sion. 

We went leisurely above stairs, and came has- 
tily below. We shall write up stairs this forenoon, 
and down stairs in the afternoon. 

The politeness of the world has the same resem- 
blance with benevolence, that the shadow has with 
the substance. 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them 

tly. 
i,en we have had a true taste for the pleas- 
of virtue, we can have no re^l^h of those of ^ 

vice* * '- -w 

How happy is it to know how to live at times 
by one's self, to leave one's self in regret, to find 
one's self again with pleasure ! The world is then 
less necessary for us. 

Civility makes its way among every kind of* pep- 
sons. 

JVb/e ^SJfMart 1. The preposition to is used before nouns of 




rtiiey follow verbs and participles of motion ; as, <<I 
went to London ;" " I am going to town.*' 

Part % In is set befor%£om^es, cities, and \8Lt%<& Xantcan "^^^ 
•* Be Yiream France^ t7al||pi4c|k or in Birmitv^aoO'* 
jPariS, imia generally use(39||Lthe verb to be 5 «a, ^^'^. '''D"^ 
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b^en at London ;*' and before villages, single houses, and cidc 
which are in distant countries ; as, ** He lives at Hackney ;'* ** £ 
resides at Montpelier/' 

I have been to LodcIod, afler having resided 
year at France ; and I now live in Islington. 

They have just landed in Hull, and are goin 
for Liverpool. They intend to reside some tiic 
at Ireland. 
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Cor^nctions connect the same moods and tenses q 
verbs^ and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, ^^ Ca 
dour is to be approved and practised ;" " If tiiou si 
cerely desire^ and earnestly pursue virtue, she w. 
assuredly be found by thee, and prove a rich r 
ward ;'' ^^ The master taught her and me to write , 
" He and she were school-fellows.'' 

Professing regard, and to act differently, disco 
era base mind. 

Did he not tell me his fault, and entreal 
to forgive him ? 

My brother and him are tolerable 

If he undentood the subject, and attends to 
doatriously, he can scarceljl' fall of success. 
♦You and us enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of the 
is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety ii 
nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seekei 
that which is gone astray ? 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and BBpceedfa 
temperately in the pursuit of them, is tnPbeat wt 
to ensure success. 

Between him and I 4|4(|^M some disparity 
years; but none hetmmgbSK and aYie. *»« 
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By forming themselves on fantastick models, and 
ready to vie with one another in the reigning fol- 
lies, the young hegin with being ridiculous, and 
end with being vicious and immoral. 

j^Tote 1. Conjunctions art^ indeed^ frequently made to conned 
different moods and tenses of verbs ; butt in these instances^ the 
nominative must generally ^ if not always^ he repeated; as, **He 
lives temperately, and fie should live temperately.** 

We have met with many disappointments ; and, 
if life continue^' shall probably meet with many 
more. 

Rank may confer influence, but will not necessa- 
rily produce virtue. 

He does not want courage, but is defective in 
sensibility. 

These people have indeed acquired great riches, 
but do not command esteem. 

Our season of improvement is short ; and, wheth- 
. erused or not,, will soon pass away. 

[e might have beea happy, and is now fully 
rhiced of it. 

ling strengthens the mind ; and, if properly 
will improve^ our morals too. 

RULE XIX. 

,Part 1. Some conjunctions reqidre the indicative^ 
$Qme the subjunctive mood^ after them. It is a gener* 
al rule^ that when something contingent or doubtful is 
implied^ the subjunctive ought to be used ; bs^^' If I 
were to write, he would not regard it ;" " He will 
not iMyMtrdoned, unless he repentJ*^ 

Pamffk: Conjunctions that are of a positive andab» 
Moluie nature^ require the indicative mood, " ^a 'svt- 
tue advances, so vice req^dts ;^^ ^He \a\i<wJ\S!K^.^^'> 
cat0 be is temperate." 
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App, 1. The particle cu, when it is Qonnected with the 
pronoun stich^ has the force of a relatire pronoun ; as, 
'* Let *uch as presume to advise others, look well to tiieir 
own conduct. 

App, 2. The conjunctions, if^ though^ unless, except, 
whether, &c. g-eneraily require the su^'unctive mood af- 
ter them ; hut when the sentence does not imply douht, 
they admit of the indicative ; as, ^* Though he ts poor, he 
is contented." 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, 
and be useless to others. 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible rea- 
sons. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. 

As the governess were present, the children be- 
haved properly. 

She disapproved the measure, because it were 
very improper. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the low- 

Though he were her friend, he did not attemj^ 
to justify her conduct. 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot detei 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it cei 
did happen. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

O 1 that his heart was tender, and susceptible 
of the woes of others. 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend. 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 






JVote 1. Lest and tfiatt annexed to a command precediiig,necet> 
sail/ require the subjunctive mood ; as, ** Love nttkileep, Ust 
thon come to poverty ;" **Take heed that thou speak nana Jacob.** 

Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be 
jroar own. 
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Let him that is sanguine, take heed lest he mis- 
carries. 

Take care that thou breakest not any of the es- 
tablished rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, it will be 
sufficient to produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he is but expert in 
the business, he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
unworthy of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content. 

If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 

Though he do praise her, it is only for her 
Deauty. 

If thou dost not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not 
be forgiven. 

If thou do sincerely believe the truths oL reli- 
gion, act accordingly. ** 

JYoU 2. In some instances, the conjunction that^ expressed or 
midentood, seems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunc- 
Vood ^ as, ** So nuicb she dreaded his tyranny, that the fate 
firiend she dare not lament" — "She dares not lament." 




I 



confused behaviour made it reasonable to 

that he were guilty. 
Is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that 
he" dare not make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that many befriend- 
ed him, and thought he were ismocent. 

JVbfe 3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive nwods^ in the same senienc^^ and in the same 
circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety ; as, ** If there be 
but on« body of legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there 
are only tw^lhere will want a casting voice." " //*& man have 
a hundred 4P^« and one of them is gone astray," &c. 

If one man prefer a life of industry, \t\^\i^cwa&^ 
he has an idea of comfort in vreaVlii', *\i ^tioJCaK^ 

K 
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prefer a life of gaiety, it is from a like idea con- 
cerning pleaiore. ^ 

No one engages in that business, unless he aim 
at reputation, or hopes for some singrulsr adyan- 
tage. 

Though the design be laudable, and is favoura- 
ble to our interest, it will inyolye much anxiety 
and labour. 

m 

jYote 4. An ellipsis^ in the conjunctive form of wordg, 
often creates irregularities in the tonstruetion of sentences; as, 
** We shall oTertake him, though he run ;** that is, ** though he 
should run.** 

Contingency and futurity both concur in the right use qfihe 
present tense of the verb in the st^unciive mood; as, **If thoa 
injure another, thou wilt injure thyself;** " If he continue in^pen- 
itent, he must suffer.** 

Unless he learns faster, he will be no scholar. 

Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast 
down. 

On condition that he comes, I will consent to Stay. 

However that affair terminates, my conduct will 
be unimpeachable. 

If virtue rewards us not so soon as we dcdl^ 
the payment will be made with interest. . ^ 

Till repentance composes his mind, he will be 
a stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses, or not, the truth will cer- 
tainly be discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitably, thou wilt -be en- 
titled to' no favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of 
virtue, appears steep and craggy, be not discour- 
aged. Persevere until thou gainest thc) smnmit* 
there, all is order, beauty, and pleasure. 

If Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she 
does not employ the proper means. 
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Unless the Accountant deceive t$$^ my estate is 
considerablj improved. 

Though self-government produce some uneasi- 
ness, it is light, when compared with the pain of 
vicious indulgence. 

Whether he think as he speaks, time will dis- 
cover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deservest no 
favour. 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amia 
blc. 

Though success be very doubtful, it is 'proper 
that he endeavours to succeed. 

JVb^e.5. The auxiliaiy have, in the perfect tense of the subjune- 
tive mood, is, by some writers, improperly used instead of hasi 
and has ; as, *' If thou have determined, we must submit ;'* ** Un- 
less be have consented,*' Sec. : they should be, " Juut determine^, 
has consented." 

If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engage- 
ment. , 
^^iThough he have proved his right to submission, 
'j^Jjtr^ too generous to exact it. 
. j;^\|7nless he have improved, he is unfit for the o^ 
lice. 

k ^ote 6. The pluperfect and future tenses of the subjuneHvs 

are sometimes improperly expressed : thus, ** If thou Jiad applied 
thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advantage;" ** Un- 
less thou shall speak the whole truth, we cannot determme ;" ** If 
thoa rviU undei^ake the business, there is little doubt of success." 
Thje auxiliaries hadst, shalt, and wiU, should have been used. 

If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst not 
be the happier for it. 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the meas- 
ure, we shall not desire thy support. * 

Though thou will not acknowledge^ \)[iO\3L ^"sas^ 
not deny the fact 
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JVb^« 7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
(he subjunctive mood^ is sometimes wronglyused ; as, ** If thou 
loved him truly, thou wouldst obey him ;" ** Though thou did 
fonn, thou hastg^ned nothing by it;" ^ lovedst^ didst" 



con< 



If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liber- 
al reward. 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours no re- 
sentment. 

It would be well, if the report .was only the mis- 
representation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
would debase him. 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would 
look like flattery. 

Though 1 was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

JSToteZ, Part I. 71u auxiliaries of the potential, mood^tohm 
cq>plied to the siU/junctive, do not change tlu'termination of the see- 
and person singular. We properly say, ** If thou mayst or canti 
go ; *♦ Though thou mighist live ;" ** Unless thou couldst read ; ' 
** If thou wouldst learn ;** and not, ** If thou may or can go,** &c. 
Ufart % Some wiliors thinks that when that expresses the tM- 
tive or end, the termination qf these auxiliaries should be vorM; 
as, ** I advise thee, that thou may beware ;** '* He checked ftMb 
that thou should not presume :* but there does not appear n^ 
gjiound for this exception. 

If thou may share in his labours, be thankful, and 
do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it 
up honourably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he would not act 
accordingly. ^ 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be dili- 
gent. ^ 4* .. 

Unless thou should make a ^ipely retreaV ii€ 
danger will be unavoidable. v^ ' ' 
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I liaye laboured and wearied myself, that thou 
may be. at ease. 

He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should 
avoid tbem. 

^ote 9. Some eonjunetions hccoe their corresponding eonjunc" 
turns belonging to mem^ to that^ in the subsequent member of the 
sentence^ the loiter answers to the former ; as. 

Part 1. Though — ^tet, Nevertheless ; as, " Though he 

was rich, yet for our salves he became poor.** 
Part 2. Whbther^r ; as, " Whether he will go or not, I 

cannot tell.** 
Part 3. Either — or ; as, '* I will either send it, or bring it 

myself.'* ^ 

Part 4. Neither — nor ; as, *^ JVeither thou nor I am able to 

compass it.*' 
Part, 5. As-^AS: expressing a comparison of equality ; as, **She 

is as amiableo^ her sister.*' 
Part 6. As — so : expressing a comparison of equally; **A8 th« 

stars, so shall thy seed be.** 
Part 7. As — so : expressing a'comparison of quality ; as, " Ag 

the one dieth, so dieth the other.** 
Part 8. So — AS : with a verb expressing a comparison of quality; 

as, *' To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctu- 
ary." 
Pmrt 9. So — ^as : with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
* 4liK9P^''^'^ of quantity ; as, '* Pompey was not so great a man 
.:. *C»8ar.** 
Ptfi 10. So — that : expressing a consequence ; as, ** He was so 

fctigaed, thai he could scarcely move.** 

Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters 
uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 

They are both praise- worthy, and one is equally 
deserving as the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brother, 

I will present it to him myself, or direct it to be 
gived to him. 

Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not 
undexstand. 

The house Unot as commodiows aa -we ex^^cX.^^ 
// ffjaold be. ^|t . 
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I most, however, be so candid to own I have 
been mistaken. 

There was something so amiable, and jet so 
piercing in his look, as affected me at once with 
love and4errour. 



** I gained a son ; 



And such a son, as all men baird me happjr.** 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay 
himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written. 

We should faithfully perform the trust commit- 
ted to us, or ingenuously relinquish the charge^ 

He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed as 
he thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance ; and is nei- 
ther capable of pleasing the understanding, or the 
imagination. 

There is no condition so secure, as cannot admit 
of change. 

This is an event, which nobody presumes upoii) 
or is so sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accom- 
plishments of body or mind. 

JVofe 10. Conjunctions are often improperly usedt both singly 
and in pairs. '* The relations are so uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination ;" it should be, " that they re- 
quire.'* ** There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 
some ill consequences ;'* it ought to be, " so sanguine as not to 
apprehend." '* This is no other but the gate of paradise ;** M 
should be than. 

Be ready to succour such persons who need thy 
assistance. « 

The waiter was no sooner proposed^ but ha '^ 
vately withdrew to consider it. =i 
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las too much sense and prudence than to he- 
dupe to such artifices, 
not sujSicient that our conduct, as far as it 

ts others,appeafs to he unexceptionahle. 
resolutipn was not the less fixed, that the 

was yet communicated to very few. 

>pposed the most remarkahle corruptions of 

irch of Rome, so as that his doctrines were 

jed hy great numbers. 

gained nothing further by his speech, but 

be commended for his eloquence. 

has little more of the scholar besides the 

las little of the scholar than the name. 

y had no sooner risen, but they applied 

Ives to their studies. 

1 no other institution, besides the admirable 

juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

%e savage people seemed to have no other 

it but war. 

I men that act treacherously ought to be 

L 

aany ran the same risk as Italy had done. 

irrours are so trivial, but they deserve to 

•ected. 

RULE XX. 

1 the qualities of different things are compared^ 
r noun or pronoun is not governed by^the am' 
n than or as, but agrees with the verb^ or is 
d by the verb or preposition^ expressed or un- 
I ; as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, 
[ am." " Thev loved him more than me ;" 
" more than thej loved me." " T\\fe %^\3l- 
is well expressed, by Plato, Wl xiiviOck>tteN\.^i^ 
mon than him ;" that is, ^^ t\i«i\\i^ YCybv?'* 
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lUmark, The word morty when it iy used in a compftr- 
ison, U followed hy the conjunction ihatu 

In some respects, we have liad as manj advan- 
tages as them ; bat in the article of a good library 
they have had a greater privilege tiian as. 

The undertaking was moch better executed by 
his brother than he. 

They are much greater gpainers than me bj this 
onexpected event 

They know how to write as well as him ; but 
he is a much better grammarian than them. 

Though she is- not so learned as him, she is as 
much beloved and respected. 

These people, though they possess more shining 
qualities, are not so proud as him, nor so vain as 
her. 

JVbfe I. By not attending fo this ruZe, many errourg hove been 
committed ; as, " Thou art a mach greatier loser than me bj his 
death ;** ** She suffers hourly more tluin me ;** that is, ** than I." 

Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to have con- 
cealed ? Not him. 

•Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to 
bring an odium upon others ? Not me ; it was her. 

There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend 
on his application. 

[Eavt/Hon to Rule XX. The relative toho sometimes follows 
than in ttie objective case ; as, ** Alfred, than whom a greater king 
never reigmd/' Sec. ** Be-eVze-bub, than whom, Satan excepted, 
none higher sat,** Sec. The phrase thaniohom, is, however, avoid* 
ed by the best modem writers.] 

Charles Xll. of Sweden, than who a more cour- 
ageous person never lived, appears to have been 
destitute of the tender sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasias (a more learned ma\i l\ia\i Vam bai 
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eldom appeared) was act happy at the close of 
ife. 

RULE XXI. 

Part 1. To avoid disagreeable repetitions^ and to eX" 
jress our ideas in few werds^ an ellipsis^ or omission of 
\ome words^ is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, 
^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, and 
le was a good man ;'' we make use of the ellipsis, 
md say, " He was a learned, wise, and good man." 

Part i, When ike omission of words would obscure the 
\enUnce^ weaken its force^ or be attended wi^ an impro^ 
wiety, they must be expressed. In' the leiitexice, «' We 
ire apt to love who love us ;" the word ihem should be 
(upplied. << A beautiful field and trees," is not paoper 
anguage. It should be, ^' Beteitifnl fields and trees ;" 
)r, ^^ A beautiful field and fine trees.". . ' 

I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. 

And this is it men mean by distributive justice, 
ind is properly termed equity. 

His honour, interest, religion, were all embark- 
ed in this undertaking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
;he madness of the people, truth,* virtue, religion 
fell with him. 

The fear of death, nor hope of life, could make 
iiim submit to a dishonest action. 

An elegant house and furniture were, bgr this 
»Tent, irrecoverably lost to the owner. 

JVaie 1. Part 1. The ellipsia of the article is thus used? * A 
nan, woman, and child ;*' that is, " a man, a woman, and a 
shild." «* The sun and moon ;*' that is, " the sun and the moon.* 

Part 2. Peculiar emphasis upon the noun^ requires the repetv- 
^ion of the article ; as, in the following sentence : " Not only thft 
irear, but the day and the hour.*' 

Part 3. When a deferent form of {he article is rec|y.\»Ue,ia\ft ar- 
tf<rj5? isaisojpr<^erly repeated ^ as, "a Viouae Mvd ttUQ\Ooax»-\ 
v/itaJ oi, "a bouse and orchard.'* 
L 
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These roles are addressed to none W the intel- 
ligent and the attentive. 

The gay and the pleasing are, sometimes, the 
most insidious, and the most dangerous compan- 
ions. 

Old age will prove a joyless and a dreary sea- 
son, if we arrive at it with an onlmproved, or with 
ft corrupted mind. 

The more I see of his conduct, I like him hetter. 

It is not only the duty, bat interest of young per- 
sons, to he studious and diligent. 

JVblet. Hie nowa is freqnendjr omitted in the fenowing man- 
ner : " The Imw8 of Ood and man ;'* that is, " the laws of God 
and the lawi of man.'* Emphasis renders the ellipsis of the nooa 
impnpex: 

These counsels were the dictates of virtne, and 
the dictates of true honour. 

Avarjce and cunning may acquire an estate ; but 
avarice and cunning cannot gain friends. 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us 
a great and noble entertainment, when others leave 
us. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be 
undertaken ; that is difficult or hazardous, can be 
accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the 
negligent, of pleasure. 

Mde 3. Part 1. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the fol- 
lowing manner : '* A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " a 
delightful gpurden and a delightful orchard." 

Part 2. The adjective ought to be quite as proper^ when joined 
to the latter substantive as the former f otherwise the ellipsis 
should not be admitted. The ellipsis is improperly applied to 
nouns of different numbers ; as, ** A magnificent house and gar- 
dens ;" better, *' a magnificent house, and fine gardens." 

His crimes had brought him into extreme distress, 
and extreme perplexity. 
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He has an affectionate brother, and an affection- 
ate sister, and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and 
facility of manners. 

Wc should often recollect what the wisest men 
have said and written, concerning human happi- 
ness and vanity. 

That species of commerce will produce great 
gain or loss. 

Many days, and even weeks, pass away unim- 
proved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholden with 
exceeding astonishment. 

The people of this country possets a healthy cli- 
mate and soil. 

They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 

Able 4. Part 1. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun : 
** I'love- and fear him ;" that is, ** I love him, and I fear him.*' 
** This is the man they love ;" instead of, ** this is the man wfum 
Ibey loYtt :'* ** lathe posture I lay ;" better, " the posture in which 
I lav." 

Part % Tlie antecedent and tJie relative connect the parts if a 
sentence togetiiMrs enndt to prevent obscuribi and confusion^ mey 
Aould amwer fs coeh olAer with great emaetness. ** We speak 
that we do knovr and testify that we have seen.'* Here the 
elUpsit is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied ; as, ** We 
speak that whidi we do know, and testify that which we have 



His reputation and his estate were both lost by 
gammg. 

This intelligence not only excited oar hopes, 
but fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and that is the 
best can be said of it. 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and sustained the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in lYie 'joxs.V^ci.) ^^ ^ 
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disagreeable nature, and to him were wholly \ 
accountable. 

The captain had several men died in his ship, 
the scurvy. 

He is not only sensible and learned, but is rel 
gious too. 

The Chinese language contains an immens 
number of words ; and who would learn them mns 
possess a great memory. 

By presumption and by vanity, we provoke en- 
mity, and we incur contempt. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my 
troubles pressed heavily upon me. 

He had destroyed his constitution, by the very 
same errours that so many have been destroyed. 

JNote 5. Part L The ellipsis of the verb ia fireqoentlj used. 
** The man wu old and crafty ;** that is, *' the man was old, and 
the man was crafty.** 

Part 2. Do, did^ Kave^ hady shalU v^ilU fnay, might, and die 
rest of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequentlj used 
alone, to spare the repetition of the verb ; as, ** He regards bis 
word, but thou dost not ;** i. e. " dost not regaid it,** &c 

Part 3. The awciliary verbs are often very J^P^^^y omitted 
before the principal verb ; as, " I have seen tna heard him fire- 
quently ;** not, *' I ^ooe heard.** " He will lose his estate, and incur 
reproach ;** not, *' he will incur.** But when any thing it em- 
phatical, or when opposition is denoted, this ellipsis would be 
avoided; as, *'Ihave seen, and I have heard him too;*' **HAWas 
admired, but he 1009 not beloved.** 

He is temperate, he is disinterested, he is be- 
nevolent ; he is an ornament to his family, and a 
credit to his profession. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confirmed by principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward 
all our toils, and will produce efifecU beyond onr 
calculation. 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly and der 
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liberately look bi»ck oa the past, and can quietly 
anticipate the future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be reward- 
ed hereafter, but recompensed even in this life. 

All those possessed of any office, resigned their 
former commission. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the roles of virtue, not only would 
they escape innumerable dangers, but command re- 
spect from the licentious themselves 

Charles was a man of learning, kn6wledge, and 
benevolence ; and, what is still more, a trueChristian. 

JVb^e 6. The ellipsis of the adverb is utvfin the following man*, 
ner : " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, ** he spoke wisely 
and acted wisely." 

The temper of him who is always hi the bustle 
of the world) will be often ruffled, aiirbe often dis- 
turbed. ^' 

We often commend imprudently as well as cen- 
sure imprudently. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the mind 
acts upon Hi§ body, are mysteries which we can- 
not explainr 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous I The» 
is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

J^ote TyThe ellipsis of the preposition as well as of the verb, 
is seen in' the following instances : ** He went into the abbeys, 
halls, and publick buKdings ;*' that is, '* he went intOKtbil abbeys, 
he went into the halls, and he went into the public^ buUalngs. 

Changes are almost continually taking place, in 
men and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in 
private fortunes and publick conduct. 

Averse either to contradict or blame, the too 
complaisant man goes along with the manners that 
prevail. 
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By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at 
what they blushed before. 

They are now reconciled to what they could not 
formerly be prompted, by any considerations. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays the pub- 
lick for being eminent. 

Reflect on the state of human life, and the soci- 
ety of men, as mixed with good and with evil. 

JVbte 8. Pari 1. The ellipsis of the amjunction is as follows : 
** They confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love of their 
Creator ;" i. e. " the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and loYO 
of." Ac. 

Pari 2. There is ayery common ellipsis of the conjunction thai ; 
as, " He told me he would proceed immediately;" instead of, ''he 
told me that he would proceed immediately.'* 

Obs. This ellipsis is tolerable in conversation, and in epistolary 
writing ; but it should be sparingly indulged in every other species 
of composition. 

In all stations and conditions, the important re- 
lations take place, of masters and servants, and hus- 
bands and wives, and parents and children, and 
brothers and friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 

Religious persons are often unjustly represented 
as persons of romantick character, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to pub- 
lick utility. 

J^ote 9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; it, 
however, is sometimes used ; as, ** Oh ! pity and shame !" that is. 
"Oh pity! Oh shame!" 

Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how great has 
been my ingratitude \ 

Oh, piety! virtae ! how insensible have I been 
to your charms I 
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M>U 10. ThefoUounng examples are produced to show the «m- 
propriety of ellipsis in some particular cases .* " The land was 
always possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted with the 
command ;" it should be, ** those persons intrusted ;" or, ** those 
toho were intrusted.'* " If he had read further, he would have 
found several of his objections might have been spared ;" that is, 
" he would have found that several of his objections,'* &c. ** There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own 
characters ;" it ought to be, ** nothing in which men ;" and, " than 
in knowing.** 

That is a property most men have, or at least 
may attain. 

Why do ye that, which is not lawful to do on the 
sahhath-days ? 

The showbread, which is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests only. 

Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the 
place. 

By these happy labours, they who sow and reap, 
will rejoice together. 

RULE XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction should^ 
throughout^ be carefully preserved. The following sen- 
tence is therefore inaccurate : " He was more belov- 
ed, but not so much admired, as Cinthio.'' It should 
be, " He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not 
so much admired.'' 

Several alterations and additions have been made 
to the work 

The first proposal was essentially different, and 
inferiour to the second. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and 
studious as his companion. 

Thou hearest the sound of the wmd, but thou 
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canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspect- 
ed so much dissimulation. 

The court of France, or England, was to have 
been the umpire. 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in 
business, or which puts men more out of the reach 
of accidents, than that quality generally possessed 
by persons of cool temper, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by 
cutting polysyllables into one. 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to take the 
same measures for their cure which I ha^e. 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ 
among one another. 

Micaiah said. If thou certainly return in peace, 
then hath not the Lord spoken by me. 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, 
more than the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears w ere opened, and his 
tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the gpreat Phy- 
sician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are,at any season 
pf the year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they 
should hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, 
nay, of many, might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wondirfiil civilities that have passed be< 
tween the nalioii of authors, and that of readers. 
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It was an unsuccessful undertaking ; which, al- 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an en- 
terprise so well concerted. 

The reward is his due, and it has already, o( 
will hereafter, be given to him. 

By intercourse with wise and experienced per- 
sons, who know the world, we may improve and 
rub off the rust of a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, 
than knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained 
the mortifications, as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to several towns 
m Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such writers have no other standard on which 
to form themselves, except what chances to be 
fashionable and popular. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed 
and heard in the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a person of so un- 
common merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honour his country could 
bestow. 



Of^ fhe figures enclosed in parentheses, in the pro- 
miscuous exercises, refer the student to those Rules and 
J^otes, in the Syntax of this volume, by which the er- v 
rours, near or directly after which they stand, are to be 
corrected : thus, figure (4^ denotes JRi/^e IV-figures {5jp 1) 
denote Rule V. Part I — figures (19 App, 2) denote Rule 
XIX. and Appendage 'Second of that rule — figures (21 n 
4) denote Rme XXI. and Jfot e 4th of that rule — figures 
(Qn4p 2) denote Rule VTII. J^ote 4 and Part Second 
of that note — Rem* denotes Remark— ^bs* Observation 
— ex. Exception — ^which may be found vnder the respec 
tive Rules with which they are mentioned. 
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CHAP. II. 

^Containing instances of false Syntax j promiscuousU/ 

disposed. 

SECT. 1. 

J^ Though great has (2^ been his disobedience and 
nis (21 n 4) folly, yet it he sincerely acknowledges 
(19 /? I) his misconduct, he will be forgiven, y 

On these causes depend (3) all the happiness or 
misery, which exists (5p 2) among men. 

The property of James, I mean his books and 
furniture, were (2 n 2) wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critick, 
and antiquarian, were (2 n 2 ex) entirely destitute 
of breeding and civility. 

That writer has given an account of the man- 
ner, in which Christianity has (13) formerly been 
propagated among the heathens. 

We adore the Divine Being, he (10 Ajip 3) who 
is from eternity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, who hath (7) permitted affliction to 
come upon us, shall (Ab<c, page 139y(6App l)-(l) 
deliver us from it, in due time. 

In this place, there were (3) not only security, 
but an abundance of provisions. 

By these attainments are (1) the master honour- 
ed, and the scholars (21 /> 2) encouraged. 

The sea appeared to be (22) more than usually 
(8 n 4 p 2) agitated. 

Not one in fifty of those who call themselves de- 
ists, understand (l n 2) the nature of the religion 
(21 p 2) they reject. (6p 1 & 2) 

Virtue and mutual confidence is (2 and 1 n 4) the 
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soul of friendship. Where these are wanting, dis- 
gust or hatred often follow (3) little differences. 

Time and chance happeneth (2) to all men ; but 
every person do ^8 n 3) not consider (5 App 1) 
who govern (6 p 2 ) those powerful causes. 

The active mind of man never or seldom (15) 
rests satisfied with their (5 p 1) present condition, 
howsoever (5 n 3) prosperous. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, 
and to endure pain, when either of them interfere 
(8 n 3) with our duty. 

The errour of resting wholly on faith, or (21 p 2) 
on works, is one of those seductions whicn most 
easily misleads (5 p 2) men ; under the semblance 
of piety, on the one hand, and of virtue on the oth- 
er hand. (21 n 2) . V. 

It was no exaggerated tale ; for she was really 
in that sad condition that (21 n 4 p 2) her friend 
(13) represented her. 

An army present (4) a painful sight to a feeling 
mind. 

The enemies who (6 p 2) we have most to fear, 
are those of our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of Go3, who was 
to come into the world, and (7 •App) hast (6 p 2) 
been so long promised and desired. 

Thomas (10) disposition is better than his broth- 
ers; (10 ni p i) and he appears to be the happi- 
est (8 n 7) man : but some degree of trouble is all 
mens (10) portion. 

Thougn remorse (16) sleep (19 Jipp 2) some- 
times during prosperity, it will (15) awake surely 
in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to (17 n 4 p 3) our pres- 
ent condition, that every pleasure that are (5 p 9^ 
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pursued to excess, convert (8 n 3) themselves d 
(8 n 3) into poison. 

If a man brings (19 p 1) into the solitary re- 
treat of age, a vacant, and unimproved mind, where 
no knowledge dawns, no ideas rise, (21 p 2) which i 
(22) within itself has nothing to feed upon, many ^ 
a heavy and many a comfortless day he must neces- i • 
sarily pass. I 

I cannot yield to such (8 n 4 /) 3) dishonourable ' 
conduct, neither (16) at the present moment of difl&- I 
culty,nor, (16) I trust, under no (16) circumstance 
whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pau- 
sanias, either thinking (22)-(21 p 1) it base to be- 
tray the secrets trusted to his confidence, or (22) 
imagined it impossible for such ( 8 n 4 p 3) danger- 
ous and ill concerted schemes to take effect 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the mindi 
of the Athenians, that he might (13) be said to at- 
tain (13) a monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ did applaud (13) the liberality of the 
poor widow, who (6 p 2) he had (13) seen casting 
her two mites in the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons 
frequently conversant with each other, is (1 n4) 
the bands of society and of friendship. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on ho oc- 
casion, to seek revenge, is (1 n 1) the duty (2) of 
a Christian. 

if a man profess (19 App 2) a regard for the du- 
ties of religion, anil-neglect (18) that (8 p 2) of 
morality, that man's religion is vain. 

Affluence might (13) give us respect, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, but (18 n 1) will not recommetid us to 
the wise and good. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but (19 • 
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10) miserable amidst all his pleasures : the ruae u> 
haoitant of Lapland is happier than him. (20) 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed oj 
pleasure and by mirth, lose that sobriety and that 
(21 p 1) self-denial, which is (5p 2) essential to 
the support of virtue. 

SECT. 11. 

There were, (1 also 1 w 4) in the metropolis, 
much to amuse them, as well as many things to ex- 
cite disgust. 

How much is (2) real virtue and merit exposed 
to suffer the hardships of a stormy life ! 

This is one of the duties which requires (5p 2) 
peculiar circumspection. 

More complete (8 n 5) happiness than that (21 n 
4p 2)1 have described, seldom falls to the lot of 
mortals. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, 
(13) and (21 p 2) ever will incline him to offend. 

Whence have there arose (14 n 3) such a great 
variety of opinions and tenets in religion? 

Its stature is less than that of a man ; but its 
strength and agility (21 p 2)-(2) much greater. 

They (5 Jlpp l)-(ll) that honour me, them (21 
p l)-(22) will I honour. 

He summonses (1) me to attend, and I must sum- 
mons (1) the others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him, and execut- 
ed (13) him immediately. 

Who is that (21 p 2) whom I saw you introduce, 
and present him (21 p 1) to the duke ? 

I offer observations that (21 n 4 p 2) a long and 
chequered pilgrimage have (1) enabled me to make 
on man. 

Every church and sect of people Yi^-ve (Ji u*S% 
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« set of opiniow pecoliv to thenuelTeas (8 n 3) 

May (IJ tfaoa as well as m«, (SO) b^ meek, pa 
tieat, «nd forgiving. 

These men were undA high obligatiooa to have 
adhered (13, ObtU\3,» I 06* 1) to their friend io 
everr aituation of life. 

After I visited (13) Europe, I returned to Ame^ 
ica. 

Their esample, their influence, their fortune, 
every talent they possess, dispenses (2 and 3 n ! 
wUk 6 » 3) hiessings on all around them. 

When a string of such sentences succeed (8 » 8) 
one another, (22) the effect is disagreeable. 

I have lately been f 13) in (17 n 5 p 3) Gibral- 
tar, and have seen (13) the commaDder-in-chief. 

Propriety of pronunciation, iB'(2Z) the (14 App i) 
giving to every word the (9 p 3) sound which the 
politest* usage of the language appropriates to it. 

The boolc is printed very neat, (8 n 4) and on a 
fine wove (14 n 3) paper. 

The fables of the ancients are many (S2) of them 
highly instructive. 
He resembles one ofthose solitaiy animals, that hu 
')een forced f 
n curiosity. 

' There is not, (16) nor ought not (16) to be,8och 
a thing as constructive treason. 

He is a (8 n 4 p 1) new created knight, and iiia 
dignity sits awkward (8 n 4 p 1) on him. 

Hatred or revenge (3) are things deserving of 
(22) censure, wherever they ^re (b p 2) found to 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you would (13) easily conceive our miser- 
able condition. 

• Su eoBvariton if DuryltMa, Mgtr't Mumy.pagt SL 
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His speech contains one of the grossest and in- 
famousest* calumnies which ever was uttered. 

A too great (9 p 3) Jfriety of studies dissipate 
(2 n 2) and weaken (IfliHlie mind. 

Those (22) two authors have each of (8 n 3) 
them their merit. 

James was resolved to not (15) indulge himself 
in* such (8 w 4 p 3) a cruel (9 p 3) amusement. 

The not attending (22) to this rule, is the source 
of a very common errour. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not blow, (21 p 2) they (5 n 1) will go out of 
themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, whom (6 .^pp 1) If we 
J<^not flatter, (21 p 2) she (5 n 1) will be disgustedt 

That celebrated work was (13) nearly ten years 
published, before its importance was at all under- 
stood. 

Ambition is so insatiable that (19 n 10) it will 
make any sacrifices to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike 

f2 n 2) the mind with more grandeur, than if they 
22) were adjusted (13) to one another with the 
accuratest* symnaetiy 

SECT. HI. -^ 

He showed a spirit of foi^iveness, and a magna- 
nimity,that does (5 o 2) honour to human nature. 

They (11) that honour me, I will honour; and 
them (6 p 1) that despise me, (1 n 2) shall be light- 
ly esteemed. 

Rea8on*8 whole pleasare, all the joys of sense, 

(2) in three words, health, peace, and competence. 



it^' 



* See JVoiCf page 134. 



HRTiQg thus began (H n 3) to throw 
stkaints oi reason, be was soon hurried i 
rable excesses. 

These arts have enlightened, (21 p : 
n 1) will enlighten, everj person who s 
tively study them. 

When we succeed in our plans, iitss i 
be attributed always to ourselves : the t 
ers often promote (2 n 2) the end, and < 
our acknowledgment 

Their intentions were good; but wi 
dence, they mist* the marlt for (17 nS 
they aimed. 

I have not, nor (18 n 1) shall not (16) 
I proposal BO unjust. 
' We hare subjected ourselves to tnucl 
that thou may (19 n8p 2) be well educ 

This treaty was made at (10 n 5) eai 
the governour's castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou give; 
no offence to tbe aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, hu 
it was cordially acquiesced in. 

As to (22) his general conduct, he deB< 
iebment as much, (19 n 9 » 5) ormore 
10) bis companion. He left a Bon of 
character, -and behaved so ill that he 
prison. 

If be does (19 p 1) but appreve my e 
it will be an ample reward. 

I beg the favour of your (28) accep 
copy of a view of the manufactories of ( 
tbe West Ridii^ of the county of York, i 

* Some veibi >n imgolar in fiunillar willing or i 
lAlch an impioperl; teiminued bj (, ioatead of t 
- " ipUt,iK, iWieibooldlMainndediiievenr i 



^«D.' 
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I intended (13) to have written (13 » 1) the let- 
ter, he fore he urged me to it ; and, therefore, he 
has not all the merit of it. 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate, were 
(2 n 2) not able to shake his principles. 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his words, 
(21jp 2) faithless professions. 

Though the measure be (19 App 2) mysterious, 
it is worthy of attention. 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, (19 
App 1) who appear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce (3) sen- 
sensuality, covetousness, and those violent contests 
with others about trifles, which occasions (5 p 2) so 
much misery and (21 » 3 o 2) crimes in the world. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, 
if he is (19 p 1) diligent and attentive. Till that 
period comes, (19 p 1) let him be contented and 
patient. 

To the resolutions which we have, (15) upon 
due consideration, once adopted as rules of con- 
duct, let us (15) adhere firmly. 

He has little more of the great man besides (20, 
Rem) the title. 

Tnough he was {19 p 1) my superiour in knowl- 
edge, he would not (15) have thence a right to 
impose his sentiments. 

That picture of the emperor's, (10 n 5) is a very 
exact resemblance of him. 

How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on 
(17 n 3, 4) the protection of the (9 n 1) powerful 
arm, who (5p 1) made the earth and the heavens! 

Prosperity and adversity maybe (15) improved 

equally ; both the one and the other proceeds (2) 

from the same Author. 
mi 
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He acted conformable (8 n 4 /? 1) with (1 7 n 3, 4^ 
his iostructions, and cannot be (15) censured just 
\j. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselvei 
(11 n 1) on so popular a'subject. 

The language of Divine Providence to all (2S 
with 8 n 3) human agents, is, ^^ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further." 

Idle persons imagine, (21 n 8 Obs) howsoever 
(5 n 3) deficient they be (19 n 2) in point of duty, 
they (15) consult at least their own satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which num- 
bers are (11 n 3) deserted. 

The man is prudent which (5 p 1) speaks little. 

SECT. IV. 

He acted independent (S nApl) of foreign assist- 
ance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, change, (8 n 3) 
decay, and come to aiji^end. All float (4) on the 
surface of the (9 p 3 with 22) river, which (22)- 
( 1 5) is running to ( 1 7 n 3, 4) a boundless ocean, with 
a swift current. 

The winter has not been as (19 n 10) severe as 
we expected it to have been. (13 n 1) 

Temperance, more than medicines, are (20 with 
1 n 4) the proper means of curing many disease?. 

They understand the practical part better than 
him ; (20 with 21 p 2) but he is much better ac- 
quainted with the theory than them. (20 with 21 

P 2) ? 

' When we have once drawn the line, by (17 n 3, 

4) intelligence and precision, between our duty 

and sin, &e (9 p 3 with 21 n 4 p 2) line we ought 

m no occasion to transgress. 
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All those (22 with 5 w 4) distinguished hy extraor- 
dinary talents, have extraordinary duties to per- 
form. 

No person could speak stronger (8 n 4) on this 
subject, nor (16) behave nobler, (8 n 4) than our 
young advocate for the cause of toleration. 

His conduct was so provoking, that many will 
condemn him, and a (9 n 1) few will pity him. 

The peoples (10) happiness is the statesmans 
(10) honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one (9 w 2 
p 2) side, and (21 p 2) the other, dangers meet us ; 
and each (8 n, 3 Obs) extreme shall* be pernicious 
to virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardinian king (10 n 6) 
were transmitted to France. 

When I last saw him, he had (11 n 3) grown 
considerably. 

If we consult (19 -» 9 p 3) the improvement of 
(9 p 3) mind, or the health of (9 p 3) body, it is 
well known (21 n 8 p 2 Obs) exercise is the great 
instrument for (17 n 4) promoting both. 

If it were them (1 1 n 4/ 1) who acted so ungrate- 
fully, they are doubly in fault. 

Whether virtue promotes (19 p 1) our interest 
or no, (8 n 4) we must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indul- 
gence, as well as (21 p 2) restraint, in our manage- 
ment of children. 

* WiU^ in the first person singular and plural, intimates resolu* 
tion and promising; in the second person and third, only fore- 
tels ; as, *' I will reward the good, and will punish the wicked.** 

Shallt on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels; in 
the second person and third, promises, comn>and8,~or threatens; 
as, ** I shall go abroad ;" ** We shall dine at home ;*' " Thou sbalt* 
or you shall, inherit the land." — The Foreigner who, as it is aaid^ 
fell into the Thames, and cried out ; " I toiu be drowned, nobo^F 
jifaoli help me ;** made a sad misapplication of these ausHiaxv^su 



No haman bappioess is so comjilote, (8 n 
does not contaiD (^ISJlpp 2) some imperlectii 

His father cannot hope for this succeas, > 
his son tires (19 p 1) better proofs of genii 
applies (18) himself nith iodefatigable laboni 

The house framed a remonstrance, when 
n 2 p 1 ) they spoke with great freedom of the ] 
prerogative. 

Thn conduct wkich hai beeQ meationed, i 
of those artifices which (15) seduces (5 p 1,2' 
most eaaitj, imder appearance of bencTolenc 

This is the person (17 Sin I) who we a 
much obliged to, and (17 & n I) who we exp 
to have seen, (13 n 1) when the favour was c< 
red. 

He is a. person of great property, but (16 
does not possess the esteem of bis neighbour 

They were solicitous to ingratiate (11 n 2) 
(hose, who (6 p 2 & ll) it waa dishonourable 

The great diversity which takes place a 
men, is not owing to a distinction that nature 
made in their ori^nal powers, aa (19n9 j)9) 
as to the so peri our diligence, with which some 
improved those (8 n 2) powers beyond other 

While we are unoccupied in (17 n 3, 4) w 
good, evil is (15) at band continually. 

Not a creature is there (16&82) that n 
nor a vegetable that grows, but what, (5 
when minutely examined, furnished (13) mat 
of pious admiration. 

What can bfe the reason of the committee 
(14 App 1) having delayed this business? 

I know not whether Charles was the aufho 
I nuderstood it to be he. (tl n 4) 

A food and well-cultivated mind, is far 
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preferable (8 n 6) than (19 n 10 with 17 n 4) rank 
or riches. 

Charity to the poor, when (15) it is governed 
by knowledge and prudence, there are no persons 
who will not (21 & 22) admit it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, 
were (1 n 1 n. 4) to be approved in the sight of 
his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on such a (8 n 4 p 3) mu- 
table, such an (8 w 4 p 3) unsatistying (9 p 3) 
world. 



SECT. V. 

Shall you attain success, without that prepa- 
ration, and escape dangers without that precaution, 
which is (5 p 1 p 2) required of others? 

When we see badm^ to be (21 pi) honoured 
and prosperous in the world, it is some discourage- 
ment to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's 
the joiner's. (10 n 4 p 1) 

Every member of the body, every bone, joint, 
and muscle, lie (8 n 3) exposed to many disorders ; 
and the greatest prudence or precaution, or the 
deepest skill of the physician, are (3) not sufl&cient 
to prevent Ihem. 

It is right (8 w 4) said, that though faith justify 
(19 App 2) us, yet works must justify our faith. 

If an academy is (19 p 1) established for the 
cultivation of our language, let them (22) stop the 
license of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, 
if it r5 p 1) be suffered to proceed, will reduce us 
to baoble a dialect of French. 

It is of great consequence that a le^c\\^T tefiX-^ 
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believes, (13) both the truth and (21 n 1 p 2) im- 
portance of those principles whicn he inculcates 
upon (17 n 4) others ; and that (22) he not only 
speculatively believes (13) them, but has (18) a 
lively and serious feeling of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing (14 n 1) 
certain words, that constitute (3) the worship ot 
the Almighty. It is the heart that praises, or 

eys. If the heart accompany (19 ,App 2) not 
words that are spoken, we offer a (9 /> 3) sac- 
rifice of fools. 

Neither flatter or (19 n 9 p 4) contemn the rich 
or the great. ^ 

He has travelled much, and passed through 
many stormy seas and (17n3&21n3p2) lands. 

You must be sensible that there is, and can be 
no other person but (19 n 10) me, (20) who could 
give the information desired. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under af- 
flictions and disappointments, demonstrate (l n 4) 
genuine piety. 

Alvares was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct ; and, what is still worse, (1 n 2) 
gloried in his shame. 

As soon as the sense of b Supreme Being is lost, 
«o soon the great check is taken off which keep 
(6 p 2) under restraint the passions of men. Mean 
desires, (21 p 2) low pleasures, takes (2) place of 
the greater and the nobler sentiments wnich reason 
and religion inspires. (2) 

We should be careful not to follow the example 
of many persons, to (12 n 1) censure the opinions, 
manners, and customs of others, merely because 
they are foreign to us. (5 p I) 

Steady application, as well as genius and abili: 
ties, are (2 n 2) necessary to produce eminence. 
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There is, (1) in that seminary, several students 
(21 p 2) considerahly skilled in mathematical 
Knowledge. 

If Providence clothe (19 App 2) the grass of the 
fieM, and shelters and adorns the flowftrs that ev- 
ery where grows (6 p 2) wild amongst it, will he 
Dot (15) clothe and protect his servants and chil- 
dren much more ? .., - 

We are too often hurried with (17 n 4) tie iH^ 
lence of passion, or with (22) the allurements of 
pleasure. 

High hopes, and- florid view|, is a great enemy 
(2) to tranquillity. : * 

Year after year steal (1) something from us ; 
till the decaying fabrick totters (19 p I) of itself^ 
and crumbles (18) at length into dust. 

I intended (13) to have finished (13 n I) the let- 
ter before the bearer called, that he might not 
have been (13) detained; but I was prevented by 
company. ^ 

George is the most learned and accomplisned of 
all the other (8 n 7) students, that belong to the 
seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with 
others that might be mentioned, were (2 n 2) the 
foundation of his love- of study. 

There can be no doubt but (19 n 10) that the 
pleasures of the mind excel those of sense. 

SECT. VI. 

The grand temple consisted of one g^reat, (8 p 
2) and several smaller edifices. 

Many would (15) exchange gladly their hoaoavQ^ 
beautf, and' ricnes, for that more quiet and htifik- 
bler (8 n 1) station, (17 » 1) which you a^re now ^^ 
satisfied with. 



Though the scene wm a rerf aSectii^ one, 
LouJa showed a (9 n 1) little emotion on the occa- 
sion. 

The climate of England is not so pleaaant as 
those (6 p 2) of France, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happens (5 ;> 1 
p i) to us in this world, are (2 n 2) owing to appar-' 
ently undesigned and fortuitous events : bat it is 
the Supreme Being which (6 p 1) secretly directs 
Bud regulates all things. 

To despise others on account of their poTerty, 
or to value ourselves for our wealth, are disposi- 
Uons (3) highly culpable. 

This tank was the easier (8 n 4 p 1) performed, 
from the cheerfulness with which he enraged in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucrelta, 
who (SS) seemed to her another name (22) for 
chastity. 

He has not yet cast off all the (9 p 3) regard 
for decency ; and this is the most (6 n 2) can be 
advanced in his favour. 

The girls flO) school was better (15) conduct- 
ed formerly than the hoys.' 

The disappointments he has met with, or the 
loss of his much-loved friend, has (3 n 2) occasioa- 
ed a (9 p 3) total derangement of nis mental 
powers. 

The concourse of people were (4) so great, 
that with difficulty we passed (22) through them. 

All the women, children, and treasure, whicb 
(5 n 3, Rem) remained in the city, fell under the 
Tlctor's power. 

They have already made great progress In their 
■tndies, and, if attention and diligence continues, 
flB o lVfl8 n 1) will soon fulfil the exnectaUons 
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It (5 n 1) is amazing (22) his propensity to this 
vice, against every principle of interest and hon- 
our. 

These (8 p 2) kind of vices, though they inhahit 
(5 p 2) the upper circles of life, are (2 n 2) not 
less pernicious, than those (5 p 1)-(21 p 2; we 
meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted, agreeable (8 n 4 ja 1) to the dictates 
of prudence^ though he were (19 p 1) in a ^jto^* 
tion exceeding (8 n 4 p 1) delicate. . ^''' 

If 1 had known the distress of my friend, it would 
be (13) my duty to have relieved (13, Obs) him , 
and it would always have yielded me pleasure to 
grant (13 n 1 Obs 1) him that rejief. 

They admired the countryman's, a^ they called 
him, (10 n 3) candour and uprightness. 

The new set of (8 n 8) curtains did not corre- 
spond to the old (8 n 8) pair of blinds. 

The tutor commands him for being more studi- 
ous than any othey" (8 n 7) pupils of the sc1m)o1. 

Two principles in human nature reign ; 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 

Nor that (8 n 2) a good, nor this (8 n 2) a bad we call ; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

Temperance and exercise, howsoever little 
(3 n 3) they may be regarded, they are the best 
means of preserving health. 

He has greatly blessed me; yes, even I, (10 
^pp 3) who, loaded with kindness^ hath (6 p 2) 
not been sufficiently grateful. 

No persons feel (15) the distresses of others, so 
much as them (20) that have experienced distrciill 
themselves. 

N 
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SECT. VII. 

ConstanliDopIe was the point, id which w; 
coDcentrated the learning and science of the i 

Disgrace not your station, hy that grossn 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, or that 
lence of rank, which bespeak (3) a little mit 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a he] 
please (3) the eje by their (6 p 1) regular: 
(9 N 1) beautiful figures. (3) 

His conduct was equally unjust as (19 n 1( 
honourable. {Or 19 n 9 p 5) 

Though, at erst, he begun (14 n 3) to t 
himself, yet, when the proofs appeared agains 
he dared (14 n 3) not any longer tA (12 ^ 
contend. 

Many persons will not believe bnt (19 i 
what (5 n 5) they are free from (22) preju 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, diffi 
from those (8 p 2) of another. 

The rise and fall of the tides, id this place, i 
(2) a difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one i 
(IB) thirteen. 

He did not know who (6 p 2) to suspect. 

I had (13) intended yesterday to have w 
(13 n 1) out, but I have been (13) again 
pointed. 

The court of Spain, who (5 n 6) gave the i 
were (4) not aware of the consequence. 

If the acquisitions (21 p 2) he has made, t 
Jlpp 4)-(21 p 2) qualified him to be a useful 
ber 01 society, should have been (13) misap 
be will be highly culpable. 

There was much spoke and wrote on eac 
of the question; hut I have chose (14 n 3) t 
pend my decision. 
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Was (1) there no bad men in thS world, who 
(12 App 1) vex and distress the good, they (8 n 2) 
might appear in the light of harmless innocence ; 
but (21 p 2) could have no opportunity for (17 n 
4) displaying fidelity and magnanimity, patience 
and fortitude. 

The most ignorant, and the most savage tribes 
of men, wlien they have (13) looked round on the 
earth, and on (21 n 7) the heavens, could not avoid 
ascribing their origin to some invisible, designing 
caHse, and felt (18) a propensity to adeup their 
Creator. 

Let us not forget, that something more than gen- 
tleness and modesty, something more than compla- 
cency of temper and affability of manners, are (2 
n 2) requisite to form a worthy man, or a true 
Christian. 

One of the first, and the most common extreme 
(8 n 7) in moral conduct, 13-^21 p 2) placing all 
virtue (19 n 9 p 3) in justice, (21 j? 2) or in genera 
osity. 

It is an inflexible regard to principle, which has 
ever marked the characters of them (5 n 4 Rem) 
who (13 & 15) distinguished themselves eminently . 
in publick life ; who (7 App) patronised the cause 
of justice against powerful oppressors ; (5 App 4) in 
critical times, have supported the falling rights and 
liberties of men ; and (21 j? 2) reflected honour on 
their nation and country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity 
or contrariety of opinions show themselves, (3) it 
is childish in the last degree, if this becomes (19 p 
1) the ground of estranged affection. When, from 
such a cause, there arise (2 n 2) any breach o€ 
friendship, human weakness is disco'veTe^ V)ckfew<^^ 
in a mortifying light. In matters oi «e.T\Qiv>& "o^^ 
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ment, the senlimenla of the best and worth 
might (13) vary from that (8 p 2) of their friei 
according- as their lines of life divei^e, or as tl 
temper, and habits of thought, preseots (3 » 2) 
jeSi under different points of view. But v 
candid and liberal minds, unity of affection i 
will (15) be preserved, ^ 

Desires and wishes are the first sprini'^S) of 
tion. When they become exorbitant, the wh 
of the character is like (8 n 4 p 1) to be taint 
If we tkaaid (19 p i) suffer our fancies, (82) 
create to (hemselves worlds of ideal happinc 
if we should (19 J) 1) feed our imagination w 
plans of opulence and of (21 n 7) splendour ; if 
should (!!);> I) fix to our wishes certain sta^i 
a (9 n 1) high advaDcenient, or certain degreei 
an (9 Tl 1 ) uncommon reputation, as the sole stal 
(22) of our felicity ; the assured consequence st 
(note pn^e 139) be, that we will [note page 139) 
come unhappy under (17 n 4) our present 8ta 
that we shall be (21 p 1) unfit for acting the pi 
and for ilischai^ing the duties that^elong to 
and (21 p 1) wc shall discompose the peace t 
order of our minds, and shall foment many burl 

Maria always appears amiably. She ne^ 
speaks severe or contemptuous.* (8 n 4 p 8, 1 J 

* Young perions ntio au6j grammar, find it difficult tc 



ought 10 be u>i 



vslLoni on liiis point 



•r whether, in ihe ca 
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He became sincere and virtuous — He became sincerely virtu- 
ous. Hf 

She lives free from care-:— He lives freely at another's expense. 

Harriet always appears neat — She dresses neatly. 

Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown greatly 
in reputatipn. 

They now appear happy — They now appear happily in earnest 

The statement sterns exact — The statement seems exactly in 
point. 

The verb to be, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires 
the word iopllediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an 
adverb; anffy consequently, when this verb can be substituted for 
any other, without varying the sense or the construction, that other 
verb must also be connected with an adjective. The following 
sentences elucidate these observations : " This is agneable to our 
interest : That behaviour was riot suitable to his mHtvi ; Rules 

is 
should be conformable to sense :" " The rose smells sweet: How 

is is 

sweet the hay smells ! How delightful the country appears ! How 

are are ^ 

pleasant the fields look! The clouds look dark: How black the 
was ' is were 

sky looked ! The apple tastes sour ; How bitter the plums tasted ! 

is 
He feels happy " In all these sentences, we can, with perfect pro« 
priety, substitute some tenses of the verb to be for the other verbs. 
But in the following sentences, we cannot do this : ** The dog 
smells disagreeaUy; George feels exquisitely; How pleasantly 
she looks at nwf!^ 

The directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not 
as complete and unexceptionable. Anom'alies in language every 
where encounter us ; but we must not reject rules, because they 
are attended with exceptions. 



PART IV. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 



Punctuation is the art of dividing a written com- 
position into sentences, or parts of sentences, by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses, which the sense and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the Peri- 
od, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be de« 
fined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The iame ccmi- 
position may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; but the 
proportion between the pauses stiould be ever invariable. 

COMBIA. 

The Comma uaiuilly separates those pa|^ of a 
sentence, which, though very closejht^onnected in 
sense and construction, require a fEdse between 
them. 



CHAP. I. 

Sentences which require the application of the Comnuty 
disposed under the particular Rules. 

RULE 1. 

(a) With respect to a simple sentence^ the several words tf 
Vihim.it consists have so near a relation to each other, that, tn 
general, no points are requisite, except a full stop at the endcfUi 
as, " The fear of the I/oni is the beginning of wisdom.'* ** Hvetf 
part of matter swarms with living creatures." 
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(a 2) A simpU sentence^ however, token U t« a Umg one, caid 
the nominatioe ease is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts^ 
may ad$mt of a pause immediately before the verbf as, ** The good 
taste of nie present ag^ has not allowed us to ne^ect the cultiva- 
tion of the English language :" **To he totally indifferent to praise 
or censure, is a real defect in character." 

The tear of repentance brings its own relief. 

Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
in the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. ^ 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of charac9|^„ com* 
monly go hand in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships^of youth 
are mere combinations in pleasure. 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions ^is the in- 
troduction to future misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves 
to eiBikcisaJ||be suffering grace*, and virtues of the 
good. Mf^ 

* RULE II. 



(6) When the connexion of the different parts of a simple sen' 
tence, is inierrupied by an imperfect phrase^ a comma is tuiuilhf 
introduced before the beginning, and at the end of thi9 phrase ; 
as, ** I remember, with gratitude, his goodness to me ;" " His work 
is, in many respects, very imperfect. It is, therefore, not much 
approved. 

(6 2) But when th^e interruptions are slight and unimportarU, 
thecomm^iis better omitted ; as, ** Flattery is cer<ain2y pernicious;** 
** There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.*' 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutu- 
al enjoyment. 

Charity|like the sun , brightens' all its objects. 

The tutor .by instruction and diaci^Wne Vd.yk ^^ 
foundation oi the pupiPs future \ioiiO\ir. 
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Trials in this stage of being. are the lot of man. 
No assumed behaviour can always hide the 
real character. 

The best men often experience disappointments. 
Advice should be seasonably administered. 

RULE III. 

{c) When two or more nouns occur in the same eonstrucHonf 
they are parted by a comma ; as, ** Reason, virtue, answer onegreaiC 
aim;" "The husband, wife, and children, suffered extremely;"* 
** They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade ;** 
** He is alternately supported by his father, his uncle, and bis elder 
brother." 

(c 2) From this rule there is mostly an exception^ with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction ; as, *' Virtue and 
vice form a strong contrast to each other ;" " Lib'ertines call reli- 
gion bigotry or superstition;" "There is a natural difference be* 
tween merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and folly." 

(c 3) But if the parts connected are not shorty a comma maybe 
inserted^ though the conjunction is expressed; as, "Romances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives 
to evil ;" " Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
the vigour of our minds." . 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast the 
prospect of many a youth. • 

In our health life , possessions ^conniexioDft^leas- 
ures .there are causes of decay imperceptibly work- 
ing. 

Discomposed thoughts. agitated passions^ and a 
ruffled temper, poison every pleasure of. life. - 

Vicissitudes of good and evil »of trials and conso- 
lations iill up the life of man. 

Health and peace la moderate fortune land a few 
friends ;sum up all the undoubted articles of tern* 
poral felicity. 

We have no reason to complain of the lot of 
man . or the world's mutability. 

•As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between 
|he last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote 
it. But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and 
the noun, under Rule IV* the comma is there properly omittecl 



w^ 
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RULE IV. 

((f) TwQ or more adjectives belonging to the same substantive^ 
are likevoVm separated by commas ; as, " Plain, honest truth, wants 
no artificial covering;" "David was a brave, wise, and pious man;** 
"A woman, gentle, sensible, well-educated, and religious ;" " The 
most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the 
most affecting, and the most lasting." 

{d 2) Bui two adjectives^ immediately connected by a conjunc- 
fton, are not separated by a comma ; as, "True worth is modest 
and retired ;' " Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uni- 
UaSBt and consistent." " We must be wise or foolish; there is no 
medium " 

An idle, trifling society. is near akin to such as is 
corrupting. 

Conscious guilt.renders us mean-spirited timorojos 
and base. 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to dis- 
cern what is just and true lovely honest and of good 
report. 

The vicious man is often looking round him^ 
with anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will at ^11 times avoid a care- 
less or rough behaviour. 

Time Mrings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

RULE V. 

(e) Two or more verbs., having . the same nominative case., and 
immediately following one another^ are also separated by commas; 
as, ^tVirtue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity :" '* la 
a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss.'* 

(« 2) Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction^ are 
an exception to the above rule; as, "The study of natural history 
expands and elevates the mind ;** " Whether we eat or drink, la- 
boar oir sleep, we should be moderate." 

(« 3) Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule^ and 
exception; as, "A man, fearing, serving, and loving his Creator ;** 
•*He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and respected ;" "By 
t>eiDg admired and flattered, we are often corrupted.'* 

The man of virtue and honour will be truatcd . 
^relied upon and esteemed. 
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Deliberate bIowIj .execute promptly, 
A true friend unboaoma freely, advises ii 
gists readily, adventures bot illy takes all p 
defends resolutely sdJ conlinues a fricDd un 

Seasuality contiiminiites the body.depre^ 
nnderstnntlino; deadens the moral feelings 
heart and degrades man from bis rank in i 

Idleness brings forward and oourishes m 

We must staod or fall by our own cond 
character. 

The man of order catches and arrests tli 
as they fly. 

The great business of life is, to be enip] 
doing justly loTingmercy and walking humi 
our Creator. 



(/) Tim or man advrrba immedintily luccteding m 
itnui be tipamled by rommas ; as, "We are featftllj 
foil; framec!;" "Snccen generally' depfndt on acting 
ateadil), anri vigoroinly, in iihai we undBiiake." 

(/3) Bat alun Itca advirbi an juincd by a cimjun 

andpresumiiluauily;" "There is Lo midille iiau ; vie 
Tittuously or viciouilj." 

This unhappy person had often been s 
affectionately admonished .but in vain. 

To live soberly, righteously and piously i 
beads the whole of our duly. 

When Ihy friend is calumniated openly a 
ly espouse his cauae. 

BeneSis shoulil be long and gratefully 

Is) fFAtn furHapUt art followii by aomelhing th. 



^■ 
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on them, ihey are generally separatedfrom the rest of the sentence 
by a comma ; as, " The king, approving the plaUy put it in execu- 
tion ;*' *• His talents, formed for great enterprises^ could not fail 
of rendering hira conspicuous ;" •' All mankind compose one fam- 
ily, assembled under the eye of one common Father." 

True gentleness is native feeling heightened and 
improved by principle. 

Th6 path of piety and virtue pursued with a 
firm and ^constant sjptrit will assuredly lead to hap- 
piness. 

Human affairs are in continual motion and fluc- 
tuation altering their appearance every moment 
and passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their dan- 
ger who intoxicated with pleasures become giddy 
and insolent ; who flattered by the illusions of pros- 
perity make light of every serious admonition 
which their friends and the changes of the world 
give them? 

RULE vni. 

(K) When a conjunction is divided by a phrase or sentence 
from the verb to which it belongs, sitch intervening phrase has 
usuaHy a comma at each extremity ; as, ** They set out early, and, 
before the close of the day, arrived at the destined place." 

, If from any internal cause a man's peace of mind 
be disturbed in vain we load him with riches or 
honours. 

Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate 
distress ; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear to 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevails it has discour- 
aged and in some degree abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured that by the steady pursuit 
of virtue we shall obtain and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. 
(i) Exprestions in a direct address^ art separated frvny ^^ 
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rtil ^ the tenteTKt by comTtiaM; at, •'Myttm.premethyhttct;" 
" I am obliged to >ou, my/rundf. ibi fooi many bvoun." 

ContiDue my dear childreo to make virtue yonr 
principal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted 
under Providence for all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to 
escape the hand of veng'eance ? 

Come then companion of my toils let ua take 
fresh courage persevere and hope to the end. 



•mmaifram the body of At tcnlKia ; at, "His fetber 

perlbrmecl. and rar.e well run, itiey lell the world in peace ;" "Td 
conTess the (ruih, I was much in fault" 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

Virtue .abandoned and conscience reproachinj; 
us we become terrified with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help ofto- 
tors his studies became totally neglected. 

To prevent furtl^r altercation I submitted to 
the terms proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his fit- 
ture ease and reputation. 

To say the least they have betrayed great waot 
of prudence. .' 

HOLE jn. 

(ft) AWnt >n appotition, thai it, noun* added to olhtr nottn) 
in the tamt con, Cv viay of expiicaiimt or iiluiiralion, ohm. at- 
tempaMtd leitk adjvjMt, are itt off by eommai ,- as, '■ Paul, dw 
apostle of Ihe Genlllei, was eminent foi his zeal and )aiov>led|e i" 
"The buuerflj, child of llip summer, flutters in the lun." 

(fc 2) fin* if tiuh noun* art rinylt, or mly form a frB?" 
noDU, tiny an nat divided i ai. " Paul the apostle ;" " Tbe atr 
paraiu Antoiuua irtDle an excelient book." 
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Hope the balm of life sooths us under every mis- 
fortune. 

Content the ofispring of virtue dwells both in 
retirement and in the active scenes of life. . 

Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was 
eminently good as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph is an illustrious example 
of chastity resignation and filial affection. 

RULE xn. 

(2) Simple menders of sentences connected by eomparatives^ are 
for the most part distinguished, by a comm^i ; as, ** ^s the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee ;'* 
** Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and ha- 
tred with it." 

(1 2) If the members in comparative sentences are shorty the 
comma is, in general, better omitted; as, **How much better is it 
to get wisdom than gold !*' ** Mankind act ofiener from caprice 
(Aim reason.*' 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. 

The more a jnan speaks of himself the less he 
likes to hear another talked of. 
> Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation 
than the experience of our own inability to guide 
ourselves. 

The friendships of the world can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able 
to afford you. 

RULE xipi. 

(m) When words are placed in opposition to each other, or 
with some marked variety, they require to be distinguished by a 
comma; as, 

"Tho* deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet #01 duW; 
Strong, without ragie; without overflowing, fuYi.^^ 



(mi) Som*(inMtBA«(*«twrJ wifAmAicftlAeiMfp 
og-r«j. i« HngU. i( i. bitltr lo onrii Iht comma tt/i 
■■ Many nates were in aUiance ailh, and under the pre 
Rome.^' 


anil lingering ileiith;" "He was n 
Sr his people." 


and at li.e approach, 
I onlj the king, but 


He who ia a. ftranger to 
he r.annot ei^y. 


industry may po! 



Cootrltion tbongh it may melt ought not 
or overpower the heart of a Chrhtian. 

The goods of this world were given to i 
hia occasional refreahmcnt not for hia chief 

It is the proviDce of superiours to direct o 
oura to obey ; of t he learned to be iostructiv 
ignorant to be docile ; of the old to be cc 
cative of the young to be attentive and dil 

Though unavoidable calamities make a ; 
they make not the chief part of the vesati 
sorrows that dislreas human life. 

An inquiaitive and meddling spirit ofte 
rupts the good order and breaks the peace 
ety, ' 



torch calls 'lying, Ike vice of slaves." 

Vice is not of such a nature that we ca 
it " Hitherto shall thou come and no furtht 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtue 
lore our eDeroies." 

Many too confidently say to themselri 



^W^iP 
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mountain stands strong and it shall never be re- 
moved." m 

We are stric^ enjoined "not to follow a mul-* 
titude to do evil." 

RULE XV. 

(o) Relative pronouns are connective words^ and generally ad- 
mit a comma before them ; as, " He preaches sublimely, who liveg 
a sober, righteous, and pious life ;'* " There is no charm in the 
female sex, which can supply the place of virtue." 

(o 2) But when two members^ or phrases^ are closely connected 
by a relative^ restraining the general noHon of the antecedent to 
a particular sense^ the comma should be omitteiikt as, '* Self-deni- 
al is the sacrifice whkh virtue must make ;" ** A man who is of 
a detracting spirit, wnl misconstrue the most innocent words that 
can be put together." In the latt^er example, the assertion is not 
of" man in general," but of "a man who is of a detracting spirit;" 
and therefore they should not be separated. 

(o 3) The fifteenth rule applies equally to ca^ses in which thereU 
ative is not expressed^ but understood; as, "It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." " This 
sentiment, habitual and strong, ytfluenoed his whole conduct." 
In both of these examples, the relative and verb which waStSiie un- 
derstood. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream which 
reflects every object in its just proportion and in 
its fairest colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be who discerns not the 
striking marks of a divine government exercised 
over the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleas- 
ure. 

In that unaffected civility which springs from a 
gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. 

They who raise envy will easily inbur censure. 

Many of the evils which occasiou oxxi co\o^\aA»^s^ 
of the world are wholly imaginary. 
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He who is good before invisible witnesses is em» 
inently so before the visible. % 

His conduct so disinterested and generous was 
universally approved. 

RULE XVI. 

ip) A simple member of a sentence^ contained within anothert 
or fbllotoing another^ miut be distinguished by the comma ; as, 
** To improve time, whilst we are blessed with health, will smooth 
the bed of sickness." ** Very often, while we are complaining of 
tiie vanity, and the evils of human life, we make that vani^, and 
we increase those evils.'* 

( /> 2) Ift however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary i as, " Revelation tells 
us how we may attain happiness." 

(p S) TVhen a verb in the infinitive mood, Jbllows its govern^ 
ing verb, unth several words between them, those words sJunUd 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, " It ill becomes 
good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one anothec" 

{p 4) Several verbs in the injinitive m^od, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by com' 
mas ,* as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, to pro- 
tect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are humane and nobis 
employments." 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
yiolent passions never fail to darken and trouble 
the understanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burden 
which belongs not to it. 

By whatever means we may at first attract the 
attention we can hold the esteem and secure the 
hearts of others only by amiable dispositions and 
the accomplishments of the mind. 

l{ the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and 
the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restless power of thought 
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if not employed about what is good will naturally 
and unavoidably engeYider evil. — 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it. 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be vigi- 
lant and attentive in conduct to distrust faieupear 
ances and to restrain rash desires are insMctions 
which the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate 

RULE xvn. 

(q) When the vtrh to be is followed by a verb in the infiniiwe 
tnoody whichy by tratHpositiorit might be made the nominative case 
to itf the former is generally separated from, the latter verb^ by a 
comma ; as, **The most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men.** " The fixgX and most obvious reme- 
dy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all SLSsociations with 
bad meii." 

The greatest misery is to be condemnad by our 
own hearts. 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charles's highest enjoyment waa to relieve the 
distressed and to do good. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever expe- 
rienced was to relieve the distressed and tp do 
good. 

RULE XVIII. 

(r) Whtn adjuncts or circumstances are of importance^ and 
qfien when the natural order of them is inverted^ they may be set 
off by commas ; as, " Virtue must be formed and supported, not 
by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions.' " Vices, 
like shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great and mon- 
strous." " Our interests are interwoven by threads innumera- 
ble ;" " By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

If opulence increases our gratifications it lwcx^^%- 
es in the same proportion o\ir de«>vce^ "w^^ ^^- 
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He whose wishes, rcspeiMii^ the possess! ounof 
tftis world nre the moat reasonable aod boundeff.iB 
likely to lead the safest and. for (hat reaaon.thi^ 
most desirable life. 

By aspiring too high, we frequently miaa the 
happiness .which, by a less ambitious aim. we might 
have gained 

By proper management <we prolong our time; 
we live more. in a few yean .than otheis do in 

in yonr most secret actions suppose that yoa 
have all the world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of industrrare most easily 
acquired. 

What is the right path few take the trouble of 
inquiring. 

BITLE XIX. '**' 

{») IfhmaHrb ii vadirMiood, a comma may ofUn bt pnf- 
Irly inlrodtKed. Thit-ii a gineral ruU,ichieh, bindei comprit' 
ing lomt qf Iht f reading rullt, wiU,apiily to many cam wrf 
iittrmimd by any of ihfin i as, "FromUw arises fccurilyi from 
tecurity. curiaiitfi from curiosity, kutnc ledge." Id thia eismple, 
the verb "arises" is umieriICM>d before "curiosity" and "knowl-' 
edge;" at wbicb ifoid) a cunsidersble pause is necessary. 

Froyiden<5e never intended that any state here 
should be either completely happy or entirely mis- 
erable. 

As a companion he was severe and satirical ; u 
a friend. captious and dangerous ; in his domestick 
sphere harsh jealous and irascible. 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer 
there *f ill be no beauty and in Autumn.no fruit So 
if youth be trifled away without improvement man- , 
hood will be contemptible and old age miserable. 



m^mm 
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flfl|^pp|M%, once more^ above ally on the contrary, in the next 
/WPii i^ short, and all other limds and phrases of the same kind| 
■auaX generally be separated from the context by a comma , 9^ 
^Semember. thy best and first fr'tend ;/ormerlyy the supporter of 
mjfr infancy, and the guide of thy childhood ; nowj the guardian 
of thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years." " He feared 
want; A^nce, he over-valued riches.*' "This conduct may heal 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
**FinaUy^ I shall only repeat what has been often justly said." 
** If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, no fruit-; jo, if youth be trifled away with- 
out improvement, riper years piay be contemptible, and old age 
miserable:^ 

Be assured then. that orderTrugality and econo- 
my; are the necessary supports of every personal 
and private virtue. 

I proceed, secondly to point out the proper state 
of our temper^ with respect to one another. 

He^ipfeyery thing is in stir and fluctuation : there 
all is serene, steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first. on the ex- 
tiemaLand next^on the internal . condition of man. 

Sometimes, timidity and false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs ; frequently expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

0^7" In many of the foregoing rules and examples^ great re- 
garamust be paid to the length (f the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. 

«VWV»/VW WW W«^ WV\i VVW WW%^«W WVWVW«^^«^ WW v%^\^>w«^ 

CHAP. XL 

SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely 
connected as those which are separated by a com- 
ma, nor yet so little dependent on eacVi oVker^ "aa 
those which are distinguished by a colon. 



btrafthiitnleiut ii/€iiu>lofitK^gU€»ampltUttitte, but it- 

ftndt onllu/oiloiBing clautt ifi^ tUd t oautiMetwheKputautof 
Haltneiabtrvffuldbieomfltlttnthint OumnibuUnfom! um 
UufoUoKiiKg imlancti ; " At Ihe deaira of nppTotwIioi], wbea it 
workt accordiAB to leavon, icppTavet tbft unublB part of onr ip^ 
ciet in ever; thing thai U Uudiblc ; » nathiug i% more dutiDC- 
liTe ta them, when it ii gavemed bj vanity sod foUf.'' 

bit), ii not what teligion tequirei; ikoi doea ii area enjohi a 

long retreat from them. 

" Sirawi aivim upon the turbee ; but psarli lie it the bottom." 
" PhiloHipheraaaaert. that Nature ii unlimited in her opeiatiinii; 

thai she haa ineihataiible ireaaurei in reaeire; that knowledge 

oil] iilwaji be prDgreiaire \ and that all fatuie gcnetatioaa wdJ 



Senttnett requiring tht irutrtion of At StmicoUm awl 
Comma. 

That darkness of charcicter where we caD see 
no henrt thote foldings of art. throagb which no 
native arectioD is allowed to peaetrate present ao 
object, r.ii amiable in every season of life, but paP' 
ticularly odious ia youth. 

To giye an early preference to hoDonr above 
gain when they stand in competition' to despise ev- 
ery advantage which cannot be attained without 
dishonest arts to brook no ineannesa and to stoop 
to no dissimulation are the indications of a great 
mind the presages of future eminence and useful- 
ness in tlte. 

As there is a worldly happiness which Goij per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery bb 
there are wordly hooours which in his estimatioa 
are reproach so there Is a worldly wisdom which 
In his sight is foolishness. 



■p 
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Heaven is the region of gentleness and friend- 
ship^ hell of fierceness and animosity. 

The path of truth^s a plain and a safe path that 
of falsehood. is a perplexing^ maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth 
and it has ever been esteeiined^a presage of rising 
merit. 

Life with a swift though insensible course glides 
away/and.like a river which undermines its banks 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit) like troubled waters ren- 
ders back the images oi things distorted and broken 
and communicates to them all that disordered mo- 
tion fwhich arrises solely from its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of 
folly or vice cheerfulness is the natural offspring of 
wisdom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order ^ may be 
compared to the celestial bodies twhich move in 
regular courses, and by stated lawsfwhose influence 
is beneficent* whose operations are quiet and tran- 
quil. 

CHAP. III. 

COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon ; but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may he properly applied in the three following cases: 
(«) fVhen a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but 
followed by some supplemental rem^rk^ or further ilhistroXixst^ oj 
(iie subject ; as, " Nature felt her inability to eiLXncaX'^ \\et%^ 
from the consequences of guilt: thfe gospel Tevea\%\Vve \>\^ti QiT>V 
vine interpositjoa and aid. " Nature confea&ed ftoiae ^X^tieTOKOk 
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to be necossarv : the gospel discovers that the necessary atone- 
ment is made.' 

(w 2. ) When several semicolons have preceded^ and a still great- 
er pause is necessary t in order to mark the connecting or conclud- 
ing sentiment: as, "A divine legislator uttering his voice from 
heaven ; an almighty governour, stretching forth his apn to punish 
or reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared liereafter for 
the righteous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked 
these are tl)e considerations which overawe the world, which sup- 
port integrity, and check guiltj" 

(v 3. ) Th e Colon is commonly used when em example^ a quotation 
or a speech is introduced : as, ** The Sdriptures give us an amia- 
ble representation of the Deity, in these \\'ord8: 'God is love."* 
** He was often heard to say : ' I have done with the world, and I 
am willing to leave it.' " 

(r I.) The propriety of using a colony or semicolon, is sometimes 
drtfrnihud hij a conjunction's oeing expressed, or not expressed: 
as, " Do not ilaiter yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness* 
there is no such tiling in the world." " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thins in 
the world." ^ * 

The three g^reat enemies to tranquillity are vice 
superstition, and idleness : vice which poisons and 
disturhs the mind with bad passions superstition, 
which fills it with imaginary terrours: idleness which 
loads it with tediousness and disgust. 

To sail on the tranquil surface of an unruffled 
lakeland to steer a safe course through a troubled 
and stormy ocejin • require different talents and 
alas human life oftener resembles the stormy 
ocean than the unruffled lake. 

When we look forward to the year which is be- 
ginning what do we behold there All my breth- 
ren is a blank to our view a dark unknown presenta 
itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich and 
happy for a short time he might be but before he 
had long contemplated and admired his state hil 
possessions would seem to lessen and his cares woold 
grow. 
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By doing or at least endeavouring to do our du- 
ty to God and ma6 by acquiring an humble trust in 
the mercy and favour of God through Jesus Christ 
by cultivating our minds and properly employing 
our time and thoughts by governing our passions 
and ourtemper by correcting all unreasonable ex- 
pectation? from the world and from men and in the 
midst of worldly business habituating ourselves to 
calm retreat and serious recollection by such means 
as these it may be hoped that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the Ibuman state admits. 

A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an 
abridged form but without any of the words that 
denote comparii^on as " To the upright there aris- 
eth light in darkness." 

All our conduct towards men should be influenc- 
ed by this important precept " Do unto others as 
yon would that others should do nnto you." 

Philip in. king of Spain when he drew near the 
end of his days seriously reflecting on his past life 
and greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
mispent time expressed his deep regret in these 
terms " Ah ! how happy would it have been for 
me had I spent in retirement these twenty-three 
years that 1 have possessed my kingdom." 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
heart aches within though folly may laugh guilt 
will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at 
once wisdom is the repose of mindB. 

CHAP. IV. 

PERIOD. 

When a sentence ia complete and lude^etk^eisX. 



■nd not conaected in coostractioD w[th the foll< 
ing sentence, it ib marked with a period. 

(id) Bomttntmeaurt «t(l(;>miten( tif tacK eilUT, bol\ in I 
taae and coiufruefion ; tx, " Ff ar God. Honour the 1 
HaiB charily loivardi all meo." Olhtri are indtftndtnt on 
thtir grammalical cBmlractiim ; ai. •; Tlie Supreme Being cha 
Ikot, flilher in bil deBire to pronHite our happinetft, or jii the 
of hii admin isti?idoD. One light alwajiBhinea upon ui frotnat 
One clear and diiecl palb ii ilwayi painted out to man." 

The period ibould be used alter eiei}' abbreiialed wnid 
" M. S. P. S, N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." kc. 

Sejitenea whieK require the ifuertion of the Per 

The absence of Evil ib a real Good Peace i 
et esemption from pain should be a continual f 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy it; 
by corrupting the heart It fosters the loose 
the Violent passions It engenders noxious ha 
and taints ue mind with false Delicacy wl 
makes it feel a Thousand unreal Evils 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked c 
forting the afflicted yield more pleasure than 
receive from those actions which respect only ( 
selves Benevolence may in this view he ter 
the most refined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire n 
the Days of trouble come They remain with i 
Sickness as in Health in Poverty as in the mid 

■ Aa BvetT leaniat is luppoted to know, Iha) the firil wc 
a lentencs mutt han a cnpital leitet, there would be little 
ciieof hi> judgment, in appljinR the period, if no wolds wei 
tingulshedhy capital Istiera. but luch as propriety required, 
compiler has, therefore, in this and the following chaptera, al 
capital! to many wutdi, which should properly begin with ; 
leltets. This method, beiides the uae chiefly iniended, nil! 
■em to exennis the itudent in the propel appliratian of M 
tcttan. 



'*•: 
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Riches in otir dark and solitary Hours no less than 
when surrounded with friends and cheerful Society 
The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it 

We ruin the Happiness of life when we attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerahle and comfortahla 
State is iall that we can propose to ourselyes 
on £arth Peace and Contentment not Bliss nor 
Transport are the full Portion of Man Perfect joy 
is reserved for Heaven 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the 
Whole Universe is full of Active Powers Action is 
indeed the Genius of Nature hy Motion and exer- 
tion the System of Being is preserved in vigour 
By its diflferent parts always acting in Subordination 
one to another the Perfection of the Whole is car- 
ried on The Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolve 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their appointed 
course Continual operations are fflfng on in the 
Earth and in the waters Nothing stAn£ still 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole 
Dominion of the Roman World A D 325 and soon 
after openly confessed the Christian Faith 

The Letter concludes with this Remarkable 
Postscript "PS Though I am innocent of the 
Charge and have been bitterly persecuted yet I 
cordially forgive my Enemies and Persecutors" 

The last Edition of that valuable Work was care- 
folly compared with the Original MS ' 

CHAP. V. 

Sentences requiring the application of ihA DoaIK, 
of the Notes of Interrogation and, ExckLmatlou ; OiftS 
of iht Parenthetical characters* 
•^ P 



(x) Denote* tht Intemtgativt point T 

\x 2) " the Exclamaiioa point ' 

{y\ *' tht Parentkerit ( ) 

fx) " a Quotation " " -^ 

' (z 2) " a Doth or Break — maifing or Ungth' 
ening apaiue. 

Beauty and Streng^ combined with Virtue and 
Piely.how lovely in tlie sight ofmeiilhowpleasii^ 
to He aTeo'. peculiarly pleasing, because with every 
Temptation to deviate they voluntarily walk in the 
Path of Duty 

Something there ii more needful than eipenw- 
And something previoui e'en to tB«iUii leitie 
" I'll lite to-morton" will a wiie man say 
To^moirow ii loo latftfthen live lo^aj . 

Gripus has long been a/dently endeavouring la 
All his Chest.and To it is now ftill is be happ^ and 
does he ti»e ItDoes be gratefully ttiinlc of the Giver 
of all good Thing^ Does he distribute to the Poor 
Alas thete interests have no Place in his breast 

What is there in all the pomp of the world^lbe 
Enjoyments of Luxury -the Gratification of Passion'' 
comparable to the tranquil Delight of a good CoD' 
science 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Temperance in beneficence and in piety bow sweet 
is it 

We wait till to-morrow to he Happy Alas'.Wbj 
not to-day Shall we be younger. Are we sore we 
shall be healthier.Will our passions become feebler 
and our tove of the world less , 

What shadow can be more vain than the life rf * 
a great Part of MankindOf all that eager and but- 
Ung Crowd Which we behold on Earth how few 
discover the path of true HappmessHow few cu wi 
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find whose Activity has not been misemployed and 
' whose Course terminates not in Confessions of Dis- 
appointments'! 

On the one Hand are the Diyine Approbation 
and immortal Honour on the other remember and 
bewafeWe the stings of Conscience and endless 
Infamy 

As in riper Years all unseasonable Returns to the 
Levity of Youth ought to be avoided^an Admonition 
which equally belongs to both the Sexes') still more 
are we to guajd against those intemperate Indul- 
gences of Pleasure to which the young are unhap- 
pily prone 

The bliss of man^could pride that blessing fincP 
Is not to act or tUnk beyoifd mankind 

Or why so long in life(if long can be 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me 

CHAP. VI. 
PromUcuous examples of defective PunctuatiotL 

'SECT. L 

EXAMPLES IN FROSE.* 

When Socrates was asked n what man ap- 
proached the nearest to perfect happiness)^ he an- 
swered i/.S^^hat Man who has the fewest Wants 

She who studies her Glass o 2 neglects her 
Heart 

Between Passion c 2 and Lying p there is not a 
Ftwe'r's breadth 

The freer we feel ourselves .in the Presence of 
others k the more free are they v he who is free 
• 2 makes free 

Addison has remarked b with equal 5 Pietj «xA 

• ne notes in these EamnpUi rtfer Hi^ StudeiU to thft BmXm 
^ Pwmttueiion. 
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Truth, that tbe Creation is a petpetui Feast to the 
Mind of a good Han 

He who shuts oat all evasion when he promises 
a 2 loves truth . 

The laurels of the Warrionrare dyed in Blood^ S 
and bedewed with the Tears of the Widow andAhe 
Orphan 

Between Fame and trae HononF,r a Distinction is 
to be made ni,The former is a lood and noisy kf' 
plaus^'^thelatteriamore-iHent andintamal Hom- 
age.n) Fame floats on the Breath of the Multitade 
lit Honoar rests on the Judgment of the Thinking,* 
Fame may give prrtisef;! while it withholds Esteem' 
■V true Honour implies Esteem mii^led with re- 
spect w The one regards Particular distingnished 
Talents v the other looks up to the whole character. 

There is a certain species of religion (p)-(y) if 
we can give it that Name o which is placed whol- 
ly in Speculation aud Belief u 2 in ihe Regularity 
of external Homage u or in fiery Zeal about con- 
tested Opinions 

Xenophanes o who was reproached with being 
timorous o because be would not Tenture his Money 
in a Game at Dice p made this manly and sensible 
Reply T 3 I confess I am exceedingly timorous ti 4 
for 1 dare not commit an evil Action 

He loves nobly o I speak of Friendship (p}-(y) 
who is not jealous.^ when he has Partners of lo« 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit I mnch 
more than in the Attainment m 3 of any Tempo- 
ral Good 

Let me repeat it u He only is Great who has the 
Habits of Greatness 

Prosopop(eia c 3 or Personification c* is a Rhe- 
torical Figure by which we attribute Life and Action 
t« inanimate objects v 3 as (O'C^) the GrouDd 
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thirsts for Rain u 2 (2r) the Earth smiles with Plenty 

The proper and rational Conduct of Men b with 
Regard to Futurity b is regulated by two Consider- 
ations V First t that much of What it contains o 2 
must remain to us absolutely Unknown u Next t 
that there are also Some Events in it o which may 
be certainly, known and foreseen 

The<lardens of the World produce d only decid- 
Hous flowers w Perennial ones must be sought a in 
the Delightful Reglpis Above w Roses without 
Thorns are the Growth of Paradise alone a 

How many Rules and Maxims of Life might be 
flpared p could we fix a principle of Virtue within 
u 2 and inscribe the living Sentiment of the love 
of God in the affections a; 2 He who loves right- 
eousness o 2 is Master of all the distinctions ia 
Morality' 

He who o 2 from the Benignity of his Nature b 
erected this World for the abode of Men u He who 
fiiirnished it so richly for our accommodation o 3 
and stored it with so much Beauty for our Enter- 
tainment u He who p since first we entered into 
Life p hath followed us with such a Variety of 
Mercies v 2 this Amiable and Beneficent Being c 2* 
surely can have no pleasure in our Disappointment 
and distress w He knows our Frame w 2 he re- 
mem()ers we are duat u 2 and looks to frail Man p 
we are assured p with such Pity as a Father bear- 
eth to his children 

One of the first Lessons b both of Religion and 
of Wisdom 6 is 9 to moderate our Expectations and 
hopes u 2 and not to set forth on the Voyage of 
Life / like Men who expect to be always carried 
forward with a favourable Gale w Let \ifi b^ %'dMv^ 
fied if the path we treat be easy and ^tclooV^ei 19 
though It be not strewed with Flowers 



Providence never intended ^ thatthi 
ing happily in. this World a 2 should 
that deep Penetration ,c that scute sag 
those RefiaemeDta of Thought^o which 
w It has dealt more graciously with us: 
happiness depend on Uprightness oC 
much more than on Extent of Capacity 

Most of onr Passions a flatter us in thei 
their Beginnings are treach^rou^u S \l 
is imperceptible*!! 2 and the^vlTs whii 
ry in their Train o 2 lie concealed p 
Dominion is established. th What Soloi 
one of them.a2 holds true of them all n,(. 
Beginning Is as when one letteth outW 
8U€8 from a small Chink o which once 
been easily stopped V 2 but being negl 
soon widened by the Stream « 2 till th( 
last totally thrown down,^ and the Floi 
erty to deluge the whole plain . 

Prosperity debilitates m instead of sti 
the Mind w. Its most common effect is 
an extreme sensibility to the slightest ^ 
foments impatient Desires u 2 and raisi 
tions 2 which no success can satisfy. 
a false Delicacy o which sickens in the 
diligence <m By repeated Gralificalion 
the feelings of Men to what<4s pleasi 
leaves them unhappily acute to whatev 
ey w Hence ( the Gal^o 2 which ano 
scarcely feel. a 2 is 9 to the prosperousfc 
pest nj Hence t the RoseiLeaf doubled l 
on theCouch./i as it is told of the eifen 
ante p breaks their Rest m Hence ( 
Bpect shown by Mordecai, a 2 preyed wi 
olence on the Heart of naman 

a Anxiety ia the Poison of Human Life 
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Parent of Many Sinsj? and of more Miseries, w In 
a World where every thing is so doubtful *w where 
we may succeed in our Wish .e and be miserable u ■ 
where we may be disappointed e and be blessed 
in the Disappointment *u what mean this restless 
Stir and Commotion of Mind 'a: Can our Solicitude 
alter the Course.m 3 or unravel the Intricacy m 3 of 
Human Events.* Can our Curiosity pierce through 
the Cloud which the Supreme Being hath made 
impenetrable to MortafEj'e ; 

No situation is so remote p and no Station so un- 
favourable. I as t(/preclude access to the happiness 
of a future State, w A Road is opened by the Di- 
vine Spirit to those blissful Habitations, j? from all 
Corners of the Earth.jo and from all Conditions of 
Human Life'w 2 from the peopled City p and from 
die solitary Desert u 2 from the" Cottages of the 
Poor p and from the Palaces of Kings u 2 from the 
Dwellings of Ignorance and Simplicity p and from 
the Regions of Science and Improvement : 

The Scenes o 2 which present themselves r at our 
entering upon the World r are commonly flattering. 
t» Whatever they be in themselves p the lively 
Spirits of the young gild every opening Prospect w , 
The Field of Hope appears to stretch wide before 
them, IS) Pleasure seems to put forth its Blossoms on 
every Side.w Impelled by Desire j? forward they 
rush with inconsiderate Ardour u 2 prompt to de- 
cide rp 4 and to choose 'w averse to hesitate.p 4 or 
to Inquire !w credulous, r because untaught by Ex- 
perience 'm rash r because unacquainted with Dan- 
ger '« headstrong r because unsubdued by Disap- 
pointment its; Hence arise the Perils to which they 
are exposed m 2 and whicl^r too often ,r from Wa»l 
of Attention to faithful Acfmonitioii r pTecv^\\»XA 
them into Ruin irretrievable tt?^ 
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By the unhappy Excesses of Irregular Pleasure 
in Youth r how many amiahle Dispositions are.cor- 
rupted or destroyed/a; 2 How many rising Capaci- 
ties and Powers are 8uppressed<r 2 How many flat- 
tering Hopes of Parents and Friends are totally ex- 
tinguished X 2 Who but must drop a Tear over Hu» 
man Nature./? when he beholds that Morning which 
aroae so brlght^g overcast with such untimely Dark- 
ness 'u 2 that Sweetness^ of Temper which once en- 
gaged many Hearts, « that Modesty which was so 
prepossessing) s those Abilities which promised 
extensive Usefulness, g all sacrificed at the Shrine 
of low Sensuality .TD 2 and one who was formed for 
passing through Life r in the midst of Publick Es- 
teem.g cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his 
Course 'w or sunk ^ 6 for the whole of it. 6 into Insig- 
nificance and Contempt .'x These,! O sinful Pleas- 
ure:*2are thy Trophies, w It is thus that.g co-ope- 
rating with the Foe of God and Man.r thou degrad- 
est Human Honour) e and blastest the opening 
Prospects of Human Felicity wi 

SECT. n. 

EXAMPLES IN POETRY. 

Where * thy true treasure x Gold says n not in me (»)-(«) 
And (n)-(;8r) not in me n the Diamond w Gold is poor w 

The scenes of business tell ii8z2 what are men u 2 
The scenes of pleasure z 2 what is all beside w 

Wo then apart j if wo apart can be . 

From mortal man (j»)-(yj and fortune at our nod j 

The gay c rich great triumphant and august 

What are they ^ The most happy p strange to say«3-(y) 

Convince me most of human misery w 

All this dread order break z 2 for whom x for thee x 
Vile worm {x 2)-(<ar 2) O madness x 2 pride x 2 impiety «8 
Man r like- the g^nrous vine r supported lives u 2 
The strength he gains a 2 is from th embrace he givotitf 
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Know n nature s children all divide her care v 

The far that warms a monarch o 2 warm d a bear %d 

While man exclaims (n)-(^) see all things for my use x 2 

See man for mine n replies a pamper d goose w 

And just as short of reason he must fall o 

Who thinks all made for one m not one for all w 

Th Almighty b from his throne 6 on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an honest d humble heart v 
An humble heart his residence o 3 pronounc d 
His second seat w ' 

Bliss there is none r but unprecarious bliss w 
That is the gem v sell all e and purchase that w 
Why go a begging to contingencies x 
Not gain d with ease b 3 nor safely lov d if gain d w 

There is a time p when toil must be preferrd2> 
Or joy b by misiimd fondness & is undone w 
A man of pleasure is, a man of pains to 

Thus nature gives us y let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied w 

See the sole bliss Heavn could on all bestow x 2 
Which who but feels can taste m but thinks can know v 
Tet poor with fortune m and with learning blind m 
The bad must miss u the good untaught will find to 

Whatever is a 2 is right VJ This world p tis true p 
Was made for Caesar [m)-[z 2) but for Titus too w 
And which more blest x who chain d his country s Say t 
Or he whose virtue sigh d to lose a day x 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health a 2 
Is rest of heart c and pleasure felt at homeu' 

True happiness resides in things unseen w 
No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad u 2 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy w 

Oh the dark days of va^ty x 2 while here m 

How tasteless x 2 and how terrible m when gone x 2 

Gone X they ne er go v when past m they haunt us still to 

Father of light and life x 2 Thou good supreme x^ 
O teach me what is good x 2 Teach me IViy^eM x^ 
Save me from folly c vanity c and vice c 
Trom ev rjr low pnrauit tt2 and feed my aoxA 
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With knowledge c conscious peace c and virtue pure c 
Sacred d substantial d never fading bliss x 2 

m 

If I am right p thy grace impart j9 

Still in the j-ight to stay v 
If I am wrong p O teach my heart 

To find that better way to 

Save me alike from foolish pride-c 3 '' 
jOr impious discontent p 
JH aught thy wisdom has deny d c 3 
Or aught thy goodness leaft w —----. 

O lost to virtue p lost to manly thought p ^ > 
Lost to the nobie sallies Of the soul o .' 
Who think it solitude to be alone x2 
Communion sweets communion large and high k 
Our reason k guardian angel ^ and our God v) 
Then nearest these p when others most remote u 2 
And all b ere long 6 «hall be remote r but these w 

Benevolence. 

God loves from whole to parts u 2 but human soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole to 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake I 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake v 

The centre movdj a circle straight succeeds u 2 

Another still s and still another spreads w 

Friend c parent c neighbour c fir^ it will embrace u 2 

His country next u 2 and next s all human race v 2 

Wide d and more wide th o erflowings of the mind a 2 

Take ev ry creature in w of ev ry kind to 

Earth smiles around r with boundless bounty blest u 2 

And Heavn beholds its image in his breast to 

Happiness. 

Know then this truth ;(n)-(v) enough for man to know A; 

g Virtue alone is happiness oelo# v 

The only point where human bliss stands still e 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill u 2 

Where only merit constant pay receives ,# 

Is blest in what it takes c and what it gives u 2 

The joy unequall d m if its end it gain p 

And if it lose m at^ded with no paiu « 
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ithout satiety ^n jthoug-h e er so blest u 3. 

id but more relish d as the more distress d v 2 

e broadest mirth unfeeling' folly wears o 3 

ss pleasing far than virtue s very tears to 

od b from each object b from each place acquir duft 

r ever exercis d m yet never tir d u 2 

ver elated p while one. man s oppress d ii 2 

ver dejected p while another s blest v 2 

d where no wants s no wishes can remain u %^ 

.ce but to wish moje virtue q is to gain w ^* ^ 

Graiitud^e* 

When all thy mercies i O my God x 2 

My rising soul surveys r 
Transported with the view g" I m lost 

In wonder c love c and praise w 

Oh how shall words 6 with equal warmth h 

The gratitude declare o 
That glows within my ravish d heart x 

But thou canst read it there w 

Thy providence my life suistain d c 

And all my wants redress d p 
When in the silent womb I lay e 

And hung upon the breast w 

To all my weak complaints and cries r 

Thy mercy lent an ear p 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in pray r w 

Unnumber d comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow d p 
Before my infant heart conceiv d 

From whom those comforts flow d w 

When in the slipp ry paths of youth 6 

With heedless. jiteps b I ran p 
Thine arm o 3 unseen convey a me safe e 

And lefd me up to man w 

Through hidden dangers c toils c and dea.th.T 

It gently clear d my way u % 
And through the pleasing snareft ol^CA o^ 

More to be fear d than they ^ 
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When worn with sickness j9 oft hast thou f 

With health renew d my face u 2 
And* when in sin and sorrow sunk p 

Reyi7 d my soul with grace 10 

Thy bounteous hand b with worldlj bliss b 

Has made my cup run o er <i 2 
And A in a kind and faithful friend h 

Ha9 doubled all my store %o 

Ten thousand thousand n)reciou8 g^fts 

My daily thanks employ u 2 
Nor is the least k a cheerful heart 6 

That tastes those gifts with joy to 

Through ey ry period of my life r 

Thy goodness 1 11 pursue u 2 
And h after death r in distant worlds h 

The glorious theme renew to 

When nature fails p and day and night 

Diyide thy works no more p 
My ever grateful heart i O Lord x % 

Thy mercy shall adore w 

Through all eternity r to thee 

A joyful song 1 11 raise u 2 
For O x2 eternity s too short 

To utter all thy praise to 

The Voyage of Life* 

flatter d d unexperienced d high in hope d 

en young 6 with' sauguine cheer c and streamers gay f 

cut our cable 6 launch into the world e 

. fondly dream each wind and star our friend J 

in some darling enterprise embark d to 

where is he can fathom its eyent x 

.d a multitude of artless hands r 

iiin 8 sure perquisite k her lawful prize (p)-(v) 

e steer aright v but the black blast blows hard e 

^ puffs them wide of hope w With hearts of proof r 

. against wind and tideg* some win their way u 2 

1 when strong effort has desery d the port e 

[ tugg d it into yiew p tis won x 2 tis lost x 2 

ugh strong their oar m still stronger I&l their fate « 

7 strike u 2 and while they triumph p they expire 19 
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In stress of weather r most s some sink outright w 
O er them p and o er their names r the billows close v 
To morrow knows not thpy Vere ever born to 
Otkers o 3 a short memorial leave behind r 
Like a flag floating ^^^en the bark s ingulf d u 2 
It floats a moment e amris seen no more v 2 
One Caesar lives u 2 a thousand ar© forgot w 
"Row few o 3 favor d by ev ry element o 3 
With swelling sails make good the promis d port r 
With all their wishes freighted x 2 Yet ev n these g 
Freighted with all their wishes p soon complain w 
o 3 Free from misfortune m not from nature free m 
Thev still are men u 2 and when is man secure x 
As fatal time I as storm w The rush of years 
Beats down their strength u 2 their numberliess escapes 
In ruin end v and t now t their proud success 
But plants new terrours on the victor s brow w 
What painftpquit the world just made their own x 2 
Their nests so deeply down d e and built so high (a;2)-(z2) 
Too low they build o who build beneath the stars vj 

f^V%/WWVV%/VWWWV^%^WV WW VVV\tVVW%/W« WW WV\r ww^^wvv^^ 

PART V. 

ContaintTig rules, observations, and Exercises, for assisting 
young persons to write with perspicuity and ctccurcuy, which 
should be studied after they have acquired a competent knowl- 
edge of English Grammar, 



PERSPICUITY 

Is the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential in eveiy 
Und of writing, that for ^e want of it nothing can atone. It is 
not to be considered as merely a sort of negative virtue, or free- 
dom from defect. It has higher merit : it is a degree of positive 
beauty. We are pleased with an author, and consider him as 
deserving praise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for 
his meaning; dlio carries us through his .suhject without any 
embarrassment or confusion; whose style flows always like & 
limpid stream, through which we see to the very hoUotEi. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy oi ex.^x^«%\CDTi e«t««xs 
of two parts: and requires attention, first, to Single WordA o» 
Phrases,' and then, to the Construction of Stenteiwces. 
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PART I. 

Of PerspicuUy and Accuracg of Expression, with resped ft 

StngU Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considei^d with regard to words anc 
phrasest require the following propiJirties : purity, PROPRIETY 
and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP PURITY. 

PuriQr of style consists in the use of such words, and such con< 
structions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from otbei 
languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, new^oined, oi 
used without proper authontj. 

(1.) All such words and phrases as the following, should bf 
avoided: Quoth he; J wist not; erewhile ; behest; selfsame t 
delicatessen for delicacy ;^ politesse, for politeness ; hatUeur., foi 
haughtiness ; incumberment, connexUy, martyrised^ for -encum- 
brance, connexion, martyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless when 
necessity requires them, should never be admitted into our eotn- 
position. In general, a plain, native style, is not only more Intel* 
ligible to all readers, but by a proper management of words, it caa 
ht made as strong and expressive as Latinised English, or any 
foreign idioms. 

We should be employed dailHy in doing good. 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferiour ; and, in this instance) 
is no ways to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and timelily afford- 
ed. 

For want of employment, he streamed idly about 
the fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, and godliljr 
in the world. 

He was long indisposed, and at length died of 
the hyp. 

That word follows the general rule, and takes 
the penult accent* 
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He was an extra genius, and attnfcted much at- 

ition. 

The hauteur of Florio was very disgracious, and 

igusted both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, in the* 

»ich he was greatly mistaken. ^Jfe 

They have manifested great candidness in all 

2 transaction. 

The naturalness of the thought greatly recom- 

»nded it. 

The importance, as well as the authenticalness 

the books, has been clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover the spirit and intendment 

some laws. 

The disposition which he exhibited, was both 

natural and incomfortable. 

His natural severity rendered him a very im- 

pular speaker. 

The disquietness of his mind, made his station 

wl wealth far from being enviable. 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall 

w gladlier resign it. 

These are the things highliest important to the 

owing age. 

It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves, 

the book of my life. 

It repenteth me that I have so long walked in the 

ths of folly. 

Me thinks 1 am not mistaken in an opinion, which 

lave so well considered. 

1*hey thought it an important subject, and the 

estion was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speech bewrayeth thec^ for thou art a 

ililean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to slotVe.'^'^WOa. 

ly injure our neighbour : peradvexitvvcfe VJaa.^ '^'t^ 

5 oSspriag of calumny, or imaapipieVi«Qft\o\i* 
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The ^nlnns were void of simplicily and eli 
and cxhibilcd much thitt wm glaring and bi: 



'roprie^ of Isi^MC^ 1> 
je has ■|>propriateU ID I 



Propri 
l)j Bieoii in opposii 



lei9)igniiicantorilie idem ihit 
to cDiivcj. iiijiE amy ue pure, thai li, it laxy be Btricily 
nilhODt ScoIliclsimorGallicisinB, or unEramiiiaticBl, irr^ 
pnttiansofan; kind, and inar, nepciUieless, be dcfici«i 
priety : fnr the nords may Va ill clioseD, not adaptad to 
ject, nor lullf expiaiin of the aatlior'i seme. 

SECT. I. 

(2.) Atoid Una ixprationt i auch bi, " Top»y tun 
burlj, pellioell ; baving a month'] mind for a thing ; 
livour with a pcigon; dancing attendance on the great." 

"Meaoiiineihe Bri^oo^ left to shift for tiieniselves, ue 
to call in the Sanona for their defence." The phrase 
ihiftfoTlhtmatlBti," ii taihera low plitise, and too muc 
familiar style lo be proper In a grave treatise. 

I had as lief do it myself, as persuade aao 
do it. 

or the justness of his measures he codvid 
opponent by dint of argument. 

He is Dot a whit better than those whom 
liberally condemns. 

He stands upon security, and will not 1 
him till it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, 
different from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be emb 
for he does not hold long in one mind. 

He exposed blmselfaomuchamongstthei 
that he had like to have gotten one or two I 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the 
and desigm of others. 
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If his education was but a little taken care of, he 
might be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might haye perceived, with half an eye, the 
difficulties to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I happen to have a little leisure upon my hands 
(o-morrow, I intend to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is much at one with the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with 
wonderment at all he saw. 

SECT. n. . 

(3.) Supply wards that are wanting, " Arbitrary power I look 
upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a savage is 
a happier state of life than a slave at the oar:" it should have 
been, ** as much as the state of a savage is happier than that of a 
slave at thc'oar." " He has not treated this subject liberally, by 
the views of others as well as his own;" "By adverting to the 
views of others," would have been better. " This generous ac- 
tion greatly increased his former services ;** it should have been, 
" greatly increased the merit of his former services." " By 
the pleasures of the ipiagination <)r fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean," &c. This passage ought to have had 
the word ** terms" supplied, which would have made it correct : 
** terms whicH I shall use promiscuously." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when we 
intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as distinguish- 
ed from each other, or in contrast ; and when we wish that the 
reader*s attention should rest on that distinction ; as, " Our sight 
is at oncethe most delightful, and the most useful of all our senses/ 

Let us consider the works of nature and art, with 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of 
the soul and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, ac- 
cording as they more or less resemble those of art. 
The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this 
island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant inter- 
course between France and England, \i^ \>k:i^ ^<^ 
minions we possessed there, and tlie conc^^^Xs ^^ 
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He ia impressed with a truR sense o 
tion, when chosen from a regard to tl 
of piely and virtue. 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous a 
the learned and ignorant, the temperat 
ligate, must often, like the wheat an 
blended together. 

SECT. HI. 

(4.) In Ihi tamt ttntence, bt carrfnl not ta tin 
loo^rtqaently. nor in, diffirtnt amies. "One m 
tehtch pmceedi from a josl luffiriency nnd knoivledf 
before him, whiA maj nnuiraUj proiluce some i 
head and bod]', ahich might become the bench b 

The pronoun akich i> here Ihrice uied, In such 
throw obscuritj oYer the sentence. 

^^Gregory ^vourei] the unilertahiiig, for no oO 
tlu>, tnat the manager. In eountenancr. farouied I 
■bouli) have been. " resembled hb Iri^nd." 

" Cnnrity expands ouc hearts in Invi! to God and 
Ibe f irtae of chatit; that the rich ate hietsed. and 
idled. In thii tentence, the won! " charily" is in 
in two different leosei ; for thehighcst benevolenc 
giving 

An eloquent speaker may give more 
give more convincing' arguments, tba 
man offered. 

They were persons of very moderat 
even before they were impaired by th 

True wit is nature dressed to advanta 
■ome works have more wit than does I 

The sharks, who prey upon the inac 
yonng heirs, are more pardonable than 
trespass upon the g-ood opinion of thos 
them with great tion^dence and respec 

Honour teaches us properly to respec 

t and to violate no right or privilege o 

hour: it leads us to support the feeble 

tbe distressed, and to scoro to be govt 
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f and injurious passions: and yet we s&b 
is the motive which urges the destroyer to 

le life of his friend. 

vill be always with you, to support and com- 

u, and in some measure to succeed your la- 
and he will also be with all his faithful 

rs, who shall succeed you in his service. 

SECT. IV. 

^void the injudicious use of technical terms.* To infonn 
o do not understand sea-phrases, that " We tacked to the 

and stood off to sea," would be expressing ourselvitt 
jurely. Technical phrases not being in current use, b«t 
peculiar dialect of a particular class, we should nevear 

but when we know they will be understood. * 

: of our hands were asleep in their births, 
:he vessel shipped a sea, that carried away 
mace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were 
ive should have filled. The mainmast was 
mg, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
or Lisbon. 

: book is very neatly printed : the scale- 
ig is ample and regular, and the register 

SECT. V. 

^void equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
;s are exceptionable in this respect. ** As for such ani- 
are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy them." 
since learned ^o likfe nothing but what you do." " H« 
t nothing less tnan the crown," may denote either, " Noth- 
less aimed at by him than the crown," or " Nothing in- 
o the crown could satisfy his ambition." " / wUl ||avf 

examples under this section, and perhaps a few others in 
parts of the book, may be too difficult for learners tocox>i 
iiout assistance ; but as some illustration^ of the rules to 
ley relate, was requisite, they could not propeiV^ ^ osm^ 
\f an attentive perusal of them, and a wxbwmaifetiX ^'^i^nR* 
he Teacher, or to the Key, the scho\«LT "W\)\ ^\««»N^ ^ 
>fthe rule, and the mode in which BinuiVaLX ciio>w%xo».l 



mcrc^.andnolsacrigce." Th< lirst pnrt oTthbaRDieiu 
" I »iil cxeicisc mercy ;" whp.rcss it is in thi* place en 
lignlfy, ■' 1 ifquire olhen to exercise iL" lie tianalal 
llwr«foie have been accamnodaifil to theas diSeieot 

"They were both Ii iiMft iiiij l i'' f*" 

Zoroaiter or Zerduibt." "Ilw or in thii sentence is 

janctiveofdiSereDl Ibin^. If, therefore, the student 
know that Zoioaiter andZerduibt mean the ((ine peno 
inlsUikB the sense. " The lisini tomb s Inft; cnlui 
■• And thus the son the ferseDt iire addreat" Kd 
bear the column, or the column the tomb ! Did the ion i 
liie, or the lite the eon f 

When our friendship is considered, bow i 

Bible that I should not griere for his losa ? 

The eag\e killed the heo, and eat her 

owD nest. 

It may be justly said, that no laws an 
than the English. 

The pretenders to polish and refine the 
languag^e, have chiefly multiplied abuses 
Burdilies. ** 

The English adventurers, instead of re< 
the natives from their uncultivated mannei 
gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabita 
degenerated from the customs of their own 

It has been said, that not only Jesuits cai 

You ivill not think that these people, v 
jured, have the least rigbtlasgobprotectio: 

Solomon the son of Davrd,ip^'buill the 
of Jerusalem, was the richcaj:)ftOlit>rch tha 
ed^overtbe Jewish people. 

'Solomon the son of David, who was per 
by Saul, was the richest monarch of the Jc 

It is certain that all words irbjch are signs 
plex ideas, may furnish matterqiCinistake ar 

Lisias promised to his father,', Dcver to i 
h}a friends. 



v^-^ .1 
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heapeth favours on his ser- 
and faithflil. 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a house- 
Dlder, who bringeth out -rf^his treasure things 
3w and old. 

He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds 
ither than be eiislaved. 

Dryden makes a very handsome observation, on 
vid's writing a letter from Dido to iKne'as, in the 
allowing words. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for the in- 
ruction or reproof of others. 

SECT. VI. 

(7.) Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 
[ have observed/* says Steele, " that the superiority among these 
•ffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and 
shion^** This sentence, considered in .itself, evidently conveys 
» meaning. First, it is not said whose opinion, their own, or 
at of others: Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what 
rt, favourable or un&vourable, true or false, but in general, " an 
linion of gallantry and fashion," which contains no definite ex- 
ession of any meaning. With the joint assistance of the con- 
jrt; reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude that 
e author intended to say, "That the rank among these poli- 
jians was determined by the opinion generally entertained of the 
nk, in point of gallantry and fashion, that each of them had at- 
ined." 

I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece 
f magnificence aod pqmp, but I think, how little 

all this to satisfy.the ambition, or to fill the idea, 
r an immortal sonl'l 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, sayy 

Yet when that flood in its own depth was drown'd, 
It left behind it false and slipp'ry ground. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man la 
)t qualified for a bust, who has not a ^oci^ ^^^ <a.l 
it and vivacity, even in the ridicv\\owa «v^e o^ V\^ 
laracter. 




] 
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AndBe-zal'e-el made the la 
foot of it of brass, of the I 
women. 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still tlireat*ning to devour me, opens wide. 

SECT. VILiv 

(8.) The 7th and last rule for preseivlng propriety in 

words and phrases, is, to avoid all those tohieh are not adapt 

the ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are less signifi 

than others^ of those ideas. ^ He feels any sorrow that can 

rive at man ;" better " happen to man/* ** The conscience of 

proving one's self a benefactor, is the best' recompense for be. 

so;" it should have been *^ consciousness," He firmly believ 

the divine precept^ ** There is not a sparrow falls to the ground 

&c. It should have been ** doctrine.** 

> 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A sce\ 
cannot be said to enter : an aeh^ enters; but a scene appears 
presents itself. 

*• We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, witho 
inquiring into the causes of it:" it is proper to say, that we asse 
to the truth of a proposition ; but it cannot so well be said, th 
we assent to the hcauty of an object. Acknowledge would hai 
expressed the sense with propriety. 

No less than two hundred scholars have bee 
educated in that school. 

The attempt, however laudable, was found 1 
be impracticable. 

He is our mutual benefactor, and deserves ot 
respect and obedience. / 

Vivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sei 
sible object to the mind, instead of an intelligibl 
one. 
t» They broke down the banks, and the countr 
^was soon overflown. 

The garment was decently formed, and sow 
very neatly. 

The house is a cold one, for it has a north ei 
position. 

The proposition, for each oC \» \.o ^** 
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something) was mnplied with, and produced a 
cordial refidtfileineiit. 



> 



Though leu^dfii^ell bred ; and though well bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's view 
but his own. ; ^^ • 

An action thM excites laughter, without any mix- 
ture of contempt, may be called a ridiculous action. 
It is difficult for him to speak three sentences 
together. 

By this expression, I do not intend what some 
persons annex to it. 

The negligence of timely precaution was the 
cause of this great loss. 

All the sophism which has been employed, can- 
not obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed, as to 
remember that the only end of it is truth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not set up at 
all, but was obliged to lay continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 

Egyptians, placed, in the front of his army, a num- 

>er of cats and other animals, which were worship- ^ 

»ed by those people. A reverence for these phan- 

)ms, made the Egyptians lie down their arms, and 

ecome an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such 
aug^t cause is supposed to take in our concerns, 
a source of consolation. 

A.nd when they had kindled a fire in the midst . 
the hall, and were set down together, Peter set 
vn among them. 

\j the slavish disposition of the senate and peo- 
of Rome, under the emperours, thewil ^a^ ^V>- 
ice of the age were wholly turned uAo -^^^xe- 
ck« 



The refreahment came in seasonably, before they 
were laid davta to rest. 

We spank that we do know, and teaUfy that we 

They shall flee as the eagle that hasteth to eat 
The wicked fly when no man pnrsueth : but (he 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

A cieature of a DK>n ezaUed kind 

Wai wanting jel, and theo wai man design'd. 

He died with violence ; for he was killed by a 
sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine, than he 
began to feel himself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to him void of 
beauty. 

When we fall into a person's conversation, the 
first thing we should consider, is, the intention ofit 

Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. 

Philip found an obstacle to the mannging of the 
Athenians, from the nature of their dispositions; 
but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest 
difficulty in his designs. 

A hermit is rigorous in his life ; a jndge, anstere 
in his sentences. , 

A candid man avows his mistake, and isforgireo; 
a patriot acknowledges his opposition to a bad min- 
ister, and is applauded. 

We have enlarged our family and expenses ; 
increased our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, we may be taught to meod 
what is erroneous and defective. ' 

The good man ie not overcome by disappoint- i 
ment, when that which is mortal passes away ; wkeo 
that which is mutable, dies ; and when that whick | 
lie knew to be transient, begins to change. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF PRECISION. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with respect to 
words and phrases^ 

{9)Itngnifus retrenching superftuiiieSj and pruning the expres' 
non^ 30 as to exhibit neither mort nor less Hum an exact copy of 
the person^ s idea who uses it 

The words used to Express ideas may be faulty in three respects. 
1«/, They may not express the idea which the author intends, but 
some other which only resembles it^; secondly. They may express 
that idea, but not fully and completely ; thirdly^ They may ex- 
press it, ti3gether with something more than is intended. Preci- - 
sion stands opposed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. 
Propriety implies a freedom from the two former faults. The 
words which are used may be proper; that is, they may express 
the idea intended, and they may express it fully; but to be precise^ 
signifies that they express that idea and no more, 

(10.) The great, source of a loose style in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the injudicious use of the words termed synonymous. 
They are 6alled synonymous, because they agree in expressing 
one principal idea; but, for the most part, if not always, they ex- 
press it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning of 
words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of attending, 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words. 

Custom^ habit. — Custom, respects the action ; habit, the actor. 
By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same act; by 
habit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind or 
body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, one acquires 
a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. — Pride, makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity,make8 ' 
MS desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a man is too 
proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. — Haughtiness, is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion we 
have of !«tbers. 

Only, alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. An only 
child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is 
one who is left by itself. There is a difference, therefore, in pre- 
cise language, between these two phrases : ** Virtue only makes us 
happy; and "Virtue alone makes us happy." 

Jvisdom, prudence. — Wisdom, leads us to speak and act ^V«aV 
it- most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking oi «ic\.\w^ Vt^ 

Entire, complete. — A thing is entire, by watilmf^ tvoxve ^t ^^^ 
puis: complete, bjrvnatiDg none of the appendages xJcia^X VwsV^^ 

R 



to it A nun nu; hurt an entire liouie lo himwlt uid jel u 
have one comptrte apartuienl. 
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TrangiiiUily, peact, calm. — Tranquil) ilj, reapecu ■ li 
free iroui trouble, consiilered In itself; peace, the Mme li 
with respect to an; cauies that might inlernipt it; calm, mtii 
regard to a ditratbed »iiualion going before or foUowing it. A 
gw<d man enjoys traoquiUii}', inhimielfj peace, nith oibCTS; and 
calm, after Ilie alarm. 

While we are attending to prei^sion, we mutt be on imr gnatd, 
lest, from the desire of pruning loo closelj, "e retrench all co- 
piousness. To unite copiousness and precision, lo be lull ami 
easj, and at ihe same time correct and eiact in Ihe choice rf 
eie>}' woril. is.no doubt.one of the liigheBt and moit difficult ii- 
tainmcnts in wriUng, 

This great politician desisted from, and renounc- 
ed his desinpns, when he fotind them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, thiU 
he abhorred and detested being id debt. 

Though raised to an exalted station, she wat B 
pattern of pietj, virtue, and religior. 

The human body may be divided into the head, 
trunk, limb*, and vitals. 

Hii end Boon approached ; and he died with great 
course and lo '' '" 



nuch pride and Tanity, that 
nls ofo ■ 



he deipised the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces aod cherishes dependence ; and 
dependence strengthens and increases cormptioa. 

This man, OD all occasions, treated his iaferioara 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life 
and conduct of that man, who does not give and 
allot a due share of his time, to retirement and 
fetlection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, waA 
a formed intention la deceive and abuse us. 
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His cheerful, happy temper, remote from dis- 
content, keeps up a kind of daylight in his mind, 
excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with a 
steady and per]petual serenity. 

PART II. 

Qf Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression^ loiih respect to the 

Construction of Sentences. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor verj 
^ort: long. ones require close attention to make us clearly per- 
ceive the connexion of the several parts; and short ones are apt 
to break the sense, and weaken the connexion of thought. Yet 
occasionally they may both be used with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and with 
the same number of members, should never be allowed to succeed 
one another. A long succession of either long or short sentences 
should also be avoided \ for the ear tires of either of them when 
too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and of 
periods variously constructed, not only the ear is gratified ; but 
animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider thothings most essential to an ac- 
curate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the four follbw- 

ing: 1. CLEARNESS. 2. UltriTT. 3. STRENGTH. 4. A JTT- 
DICIOUS USB OF THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

Pidrity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases sepaiately 
considered, have already been explained, and shown to be neces- 
sary to perspicuous and accurate writing. The just relation of 
sentences, and the parts of sentences, to one another, and the due 
arrangement of the whole, are the subjects which remain to be 
discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is cleamess. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to the 
meaning, ought to be avouled. Obscurity arises from two causes; 
either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong arrangement of 
them. The choice of words and phrases, as far as regards perspi- 
caity, has been already considered. The disposition of them 
comes now under consideration. 
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gression of any grammatical rule. The relations of words, or 
members of a period, arc, with us, ascertained only by the posi- 
tion in which they stand. 

(11.) Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members^ most clearly related^ should be placed 
in the sentence as nmr to each other as possible, so as to make 
iheir muttuU relation clearly appear. It will be proper to produce 
some instances, in order to show the importance of this rule. 

SECT. I. 

02.) In the position of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we.** These words are capable of two 
different senses, according as the emphasis, in readins them, is 
laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words should haTe been 
thus arranged : **The Romans understood liberty as well, at least, 
as we." 

Hence the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking managed so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that ^^ yirtue 
is its own reward?" 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
been wholly unknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a very few 
words. 

The works of art receive a great advantagpe, from 
the resemblance which they have to those of na- 
ture; because here the similitude is not only pleas- 
ant, but the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give som6 account of thbse 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, and 
only discontinued through the neglect and degen- 
eracy of later times. ., ' 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector of books at least. 

If Louis XIV. was not the greatest king, he was 
the best actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled 
a throne. 

These forms of conversation, by degrees, multi- 
plied and grew troublesome. 

Nor does this false mode^t^ ^%^q%^ iq& ^<j to 
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such actions as are indiscreet, but very often to 
such as are highly criminal. 

By greatness, I d(> not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

I was engaged formerly in that business, but I 
never^shall be again concerned irf it. 

We do those things frequently, which we repent 
of afterwards. 

By doing the same thing, it often becomes habit- 
ual. 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were 
prone to idolatry. > 

Jlaised to greatness without merit, he employed 
his power for the gratification solely of his passions. 

SECT. II. 

(13.) In the position of ciircumstaneest and of particular. 

members. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses him- 
self: " Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, 
in any circumstances, in any sitiiation, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid to avow f" Here we iNre left at a loss, whether these - 
words, ** in any circumstances, in any situation,** are connected 
with ** a man born in Britain, in any circumstances or situation," 
or with that man's " avowing his designs in any circumstances or 
situation into which he may be brought.'* As it is probable that 
the latter was intended, the arrangement ought to have been con- 
ducted thus : " Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
4lriton, ought to bi ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any cir- 
cumstances, to avow ?'* 

(14.) It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circunutaAces to- 
gether, but rather to intersperse them in different parts'!^ die sen- 
tence, joined with the principal words on which they depend. For 
initance : ** What 1 had the oppoitunity of mentioning to mv 
friend, some time ago, in conversation, was not a new thought. 
These two circumstances, **some time ago" and "in conversation^ 
which are here put together, would have had a better effect dis* 
joined, thus : " What I had the opportunity, some time ago, of 
mentioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new thought.** 

(15.) Words expressing things connoted in the <h.ou^V\it^ 
ought to be placed a^ near together as possihVty eveu wKe'a \\vft%T 
separation would convey no ambiguity. This w\\\ V\e ^e^o^xv. vet ^^ 
following passages from Addison. " Fox the £ii^V&\i ^x^ xw^vdxs^* 
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lyfanciful, and vrty often diapoKd.liy ihai gloDniineai ae 
eholy of lemper lyhith arc io firquenl in our nalioo, 
wild notioLu anil extravagancieE, ld which otheii are n 
ble." Ren the Tcrh or aueitioD is, bj a pretty bn; circu 
leparatKd riotn tbe subject to which it iclen. Thii m^ 
been easily pnvenleU, by placing tbe circumstatice hi 
verb, thiii: "For the Enghab are natiimlly lancitiil, ant 
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Btioulil Daiebpen revflrsed, and msde to HK-nil. fraaUl 
consiiicuavi. — They are cantficuouj, becauae Ihey prevn 

Tbe erabarrasstnents of the artifleers, cei 
the progress very slow of the work. 

He found the phice replete with wood 
which he proposed to aolace himself with th 
lemplafion, if lie should never he able to i 
plish his flight. 

They are now engaged In a study, of whid 
Lave long wished to know Ihe usefulness. 

This ivaa an undertaking, which, in the 1 
tioD, proved aa Impracticable, as bad turni 
every other of their pernicious, yet ab 
schemes. 
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He thought that the prea'byters would soon be- 
come more dangerous to the magistrates, than had 
ever been the prelatical clergy. 

Frederick, seeing it was impossible to trust, with 
safety, his life in their hands, was obliged to take 
the Mahometans for his guard. 

The emperour refused to convert, at once, the 
truce into a definitive treaty. 

However, the miserable remains were, in the 
night, taken down. 

I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of 
the imagination, which are the Subject of my pres- 
ent undertaking, by way of introduction, in this 
paper ; and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit 
of those pleasures to my readers, by several con- 
siderations: I shall examine the several sources 
from whence these pleasures are derived, in my 
next paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem, or a prospect, where he particularly dis- 
suades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions; 
and advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as history, 
poetry, and coi^mplations of nature. 

If the Englisn reader would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding. 

Fields of com form a pleasant prospect ; and if 
the walks were a little taken care of that Ije be- 
tween them, they would display neatness, regulari- 
ty, and elegance. 

Though religion will indeed bring us under some 
restraints, they are very tolerable, and not only so^ 
but desirable on the whole. -" 

I have confined myself to those methods for iVv^ 
advancement of piety, which are In Oie x^OY^ex oi 
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a prince, limited lUie ours, by a strict execation of 
tile liws. 

Tiiia moruiDg, wlien one of ttte gay females was 
looking orer aome hoods and ribands, brought by 
hnr tirewoman, with great care and diligence} I 
employed do less in examining the box which con- 
tained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a per- 
petual intercourse of buying and selling, and deal- 
ing upon credit, where fraud is permitted or 
connived at, or has no law to punish it, the honest 
dealer is oilen undooe, and the knave gets the ad- 
Tantage. 

Though eoergetickhrevity is not adapted alike to 
every subject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on 
every occasion, a languid redundancy of words. It 
is proper to be copious sometimes, but never to be 
verhose, 

A monarchy, limited like ours, maybe placed, 
for aught I know, as it has been often represented, 
just in the middle point, from whence a deviation 
leads, on the one hand, to tyruiny, and, on the 
other, to anarchy. 

Havii^ already ehown how the fancy is affected 
by the'works of nature, and attervards considered, 
in general, both the works of nature and of art, 
how they mutually assist and complete each other, 
in forming such scenes and prospects ns are most 
■pt to delight the mind of the beholders ; 1 shall in 
this paper throw some reflections, S:c. 

Let but one great, brave, disinterested, actire 
man arise, and he will he received, venerated, and 
followed , 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, ha- 
tred, and shyness. 

The tcritMs made it their profession to teach ■&! 
to study tUe law of Moses. 
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Sloth poars upon us a deluge of crimes aiid evils, 
and saps the foundation of every virtue. 

The ancient laws of Rome were so far from suf- 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that thej 
would not allow him to be bound, or even to be 
whipped. 

His labours to acquire knowledge have been 
productive of great satisfaction and success. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, virtue, 
justice, and modesty. 

His favour or disapprobation was governed by the 
failure Or success of an enterprise. 

He did every thing in his power to serve his 
benefactor; and had a grateful sense of the bene- 
fits received. 

Many persons *give evident proof, that either 
they do not feel the power of the principles of re- 
ligion, or that they do not believe them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than 
that of a common servant, if he prove negligent ; 
80 the reward of his fidelity will proportionably be 
greater. 

The comfort annexed to goodness is the pious 
man's strength. It inspires his zeal. It attaches 
his heart to legion. It accelerates his progress; 
and supports his constancy. 

SECT, iii: 

(18.) In the disposiHon of the relative pronouns^ who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles whidi express the connexion 
of the parts of speech loith one another. 

A small errour in the position of these words may cloud the 
meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the meaning is 
Intelligible, we always find something awkward and disjointed in 
the structure of the sentence, when these relatives are out of their 
proper place. "This kind of wit," says an author, •* was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, about an age or two ago ; 
who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but purely foi ^^ 
sake of being witty." We are at no loss about ^« tq&^^'o^^dksa % 



but the construction would evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, "about an age or two ago," in such a manner as not 
to separate the relative v^ho from its antecedent our countrymen t 
in this way : ** About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise it,* 
Sec. 

(19.) With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns who and tkey^ and them and theirs^ 
when we have occasion to refer to different persons ; as in the 
following sentence of Tillotson. ** Men look with an evil eye 
upon the good that is in others, and think' that their reputation 
obscures them, and their commendable qualities stand in their 
light; and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over 
them, that the bright shining of <Aeir viitues may not obscure thenL'* 
This is altogether careless writing. When we find these personal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no method 
left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other form, which 
may avoid those frequent references to persons who hav« before 
been mentioned. 

These are the master^s rules, who must be obey- 
ed. 

They attacked Northumberland's house, whom 
they put to death. 

He laboured to involve his minister in ruin, who 
had been the author of it 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to 
the point. 

The French marched precipitately as to an as- 
sured victory ; whereas the English lidvanced very 
slowly, and discharged such flights of arrows, as did 
great execution. When they drew near the arch- 
ers, perceiving that they were out of breath, they 
charged them with great vigour. 

He was taking a view, from a window, of the 
cathe'dral in Litchfield, where a party of the royal- 
ists had fortified themselves. 

We no where meet with a more splendid or ■ 
pleasing show in nature, than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, which 
is wholly made up of those different stains of light} 
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that show themselves in clouds of a different situa 
tion. 

There will be found a round million of creatures 
in human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose 
whole subsistence, &c. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see 
any printed or written paper upon the ground, to 
take it up, and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing 
but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The laws of nature are, truly, what lord Bacon 
styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are 
always imperfect^ and often false deductions from 
them, or applications of them ; nay, they stand, in 
many instances, in direct opposition to them. 

It has not a word, says Pope, but what the author 
religiously thinks in it. 

Many act so directly contrary to this method, 
that, from a habit of saving time and paper, which 
they acquired at the university, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, that they can hardly read 
what thev have written. 

Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, 
as well as that of a great majority of both houses 
here, relating to this weighty affair ; upon which 
I am confident you may securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth from the earliest period of 
life, who has been well educated, we shall perceive 
the wisdom of the maxims here recommended. 

CHAPTER 11. 

OP THE UNITY OP A SENTENCE. 

TOJB SECOND requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unify* 

In every composition, there is always some connecting principle 

among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predominant. 

3ut most of all, in a single sentence, i? required the strictest unity. 

For the very nature of a sentence implies that one projwsition is 

expressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must 

lie fO closely bound together, as to make the impre^sioci w'^ow x^^ 
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sect: 1. 

(10.) Id [he Jiril plsci, During On crmnt of Ou tatlau*, Ot 
tttnt thould In cliangti w lillle at foinbk. We should not ba 
huTiied fay sudden IniailliDns from peraon 10 penoii, nor from 

peiion or iMd^ which ii the govemiag word. This ihouUbB 
continued bo. if possible, tiani the he^nniog to the end of it. 

The following lente nee varies from this rule; "AfkeiwecwiH 
to incliot, they put me on shoie. where I wu welcomed b; all 

•entence. though the objects contained in it have a luScieat con- 
nexion with each other, yet. by this manner of repreienlinc 
Ihem. by ihifiing so often both the place and the perton, »e tnd 
Viry, and / and mSo, they appear in so disunited a view, thai the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The aenteace is restored 
to in proper unity, by turning it after the following manner. 
" Havmg come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I mu 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest kind* 

A short time after this injnry, he came to him- 
self; and the nest Jay, they pat him od boards 
ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, and 
thence to the island of E^ina. 

The Britons, dnily harassed by cruel inroads from 
the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons fM 
their defence ; who consequently reduced the 
greater part of the island lo their own power; 
drore the Britons into the most remote and moon- 
tainous parts ; and the rest of the country, in cus- 
toms, religion, and language, became wholly lob- 
ject to the Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitaagr of in- 
dulgence, men forfeit all the advantages wncb ps> 
tieace would have procured ; and, by this means, 
the opposite evils are incurred to their fall extent 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the 
gross of manliind, who take their notion of charac- 
ters from the leanied ; but also the better sort mmt, 
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means, lose some part at least of their de- 
fame, when they find it promiscuously be- 
on the meritorious and undeserving. J 
le precautions of prudence, moderation, and 
;ension, which Eumenes ^ouployed, were ii^- 
I of mollifying the hearts of those barba[- 
nd of extinguishing their jealousy ; and he 
IV e renounced his merit and virtue which 
aed it, to have been capable of appeasing 

^ho performs every employment in its due, 
nd season, suffers no part of time to escape 
; profit; and thus his days become multi- 
ind much of life is enjoyed in little space. 
res of pleasure usher in temptation, and the 
of disorderly passions U forwarded. 

SECT. II. 

second rule under the head of unity, is, JV««er to crowd 
fentencCj things which kttve so little connexion^ thai (hey 
r to be divided into two or three sentences, 

olation of this rule tends so much to perplex and ob- 
it it is safer to err by too many short sentences, than by 
s overloaded and embarrassed. Examples abound in 
•* Archbishop Tillotson," says an author, " died in this 
e was exceedingly beloved by king V^illiam and queen 
ho nominated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to sUc- 
." Who would expect the latter part of this sentence 
in consequence of the former "i " He was exceedingly 
)y both king and queen," is the proposition of the sen- 
^elook for some proof of this, or at least something relat- 
follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new 
on. 

notions of lord Sunderland were always 
but he was a man of great expense, 
lis uneasy state, both of his publick and pri- 
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bella ; whose msiiDers 'and humours were endrelj 
disagreeable to her. 

The suD approaching' melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy felters of the main, where vast sea-monsten 
pierce through fl|Bting islands, with arms which 
cao withstand the crystal rock ; whilst others, that 
of themselves seem great as islands, are, by their 
bulk alone, armed againat all but man, whose so- 
perioriiy over creatures of snch stiipeodous size 
and force, should make him mindfal of his privilege 
of reason ; and force him humbly to adore the great 
Composer of these wondrous frames, and the Au- 
thor of his own sup eriour wisdom. 

I single Strada out among the modems, because 
he had the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself; and my friend will 
forgive this short excursion in honour of a famtferite 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; thou knowest 
not what a day mny bring forth : and, for the same 
reason, despair not of to-morrow ; for it may bring 
forth good as well as evil ; which is a ground for 
not vexing thyself with imaginary fears; for the 
impending black cloud, which is regarded with so 
much dread, may pass by harmless : or though it 
should discharge the storm, yet before it breaks, 
thou mayst be lodged in that lowly mansion which 
no storms ever touch. 

SECT. Hi. 

(23.) A third rule Tor preseiTiDg the unilj of seauncu. ii, !« 
kttp dear of alt tinritcasary partn&iao. 

On some DccaslonB, when Ihe seuae is doI too long suBpeixdcd 
by them, and when Iher are iucoduced in a proper place, Ihcf 
may add twlh !o the vivacity and to the etietgy of the senleDce. 
But for the most pati their effect is exttemely bad. Tbey ai* 
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Disappointments will often happen to the best and 
wisest men, (not through any imprudence of theirs, 
nor eyen through the malice or ill design of oth- 
ers ; but merely in consequence of some of those 
. cross mcidents of life which ca<ft||jQot be foreseen,) 
and sometimes to the wisesfSu best concerted 
plans. 

Without some degree of patience exercised un- 
der injuries, (as offences and retaliations would 
socceed to one another in endless train,) human life 
would be rendered a state of perpetual hostility. 

^ever delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is 
not yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, 
you must not Overload it with a burden not its own,) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
performed to-day, 

VH|unust not Imagine that there is, in true reli- 
gion, any thing which overcasts the mind with sul- 
len gloom and melancholy austerity, (for false ideas 
may be entertained of fi^Bgion, as false and imper- 
fect conceptions of virtue nave often prevailed in 
the world,) or which derogates from that esteem 
which men are generally disposed to yield to ex- 
emplary virtues. "^ 

CHAPTER III. 

OP THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 
several words and merribers, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage, and give every- word and every member, its due 
weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circumstance 
in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impression, which 
a better management would have produced. 

or«/^rn T 
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It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure it. Care 
should therefore he exercised with respect to synonymous words, 
expletives, circumlocutions, ta.utologies, and the expressions of 
unnecessary circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, 
when words are multidiia^ without a correspondent multiplication 
of ideas. " Content wi|fa deserving a triumph, he refused the 
honour of it," is bettor Juiguage than to say, V Being content 
with deserving it," Sec. 

** In the Attick commonwealth," says an author, " it was the 
privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail aloud 
and in publick." Better simply thus : " In the Attick common- 
wealth, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail in publick." 

It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my 
relations. 

Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment 
on the subject can be wisely formed. 

The reason why he acted in the manner he did, 
was not fully explained. 

If I were to give a reason for their looking so 
well, it would be because they rise early. ** 

If I mistake not, I think he is improved, both in 
knowledge and behaviour. 

Those two boys appear to be both equal in ca 
pacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he always inquires con- 
cerning his friends. 

The reason of his conduct will be accounted for 
in the conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope this is the last time that I shall ever act 
so imprudently. 

The reason of his sudden departure, was on ac- 
count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, 
but only to suspend their misery. 

I have here supposed that the reader is acquaint- 
ed with that great modem discovery, which is, at 
present, universally acknowledged by all the in- 
quirers into natural philosophy. 

There are few words in the English langoagei 
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which are employed in a more loose and uncircum- 
Bcrihed sense, than those of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my following speculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the subject upon which I 
proceed. 

Commend me to an argument that, like a flail, 
there is no fence against it. 

How many are there, by whom these tidings of 
good news were never heard ! 

These points have been illustrated in so plain 
and evident a manner, that the perusal of the book 
has given mir pleasure and satisfaction. ^ 

However clear and obvious the conduct which 
he ought to have pursued, he had 'not cenrage and 
resoli|tion to set about it. 

I was much moved on this occasion, and left the 
place full of a great many serious reflections. 

They are of those that rebel against the light : 
they know not the way* thereof, nor abide in the 
paths thereof. 

This measure may afibrd some profit, and furnish 
some amusement. 

By a multiplicity and variety of words, the 
thoughts and sentiments are not set ofl* and accom- 
modated; but, like David dressed out and equipped 
in Saul's armour, they are encumbered and oppress- 
ed. 

Although he was closely occupied with the af- 
fairs of the nation, nevertheless he did not neglect 
the concerns of his friends. 

Whereas, on the other hand, supposing ' that se- 
crecy had been enjoined, his conduct was very cul- 
pable. 

Less capacity is required for this businesa.^ \s>viX. 
more time is necessary. 



He did not mention Leonora, nor that her father 
was dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with 
such rage, that, being eager only to assail, and 
thoughtless of making any defence, they both fell 
dead upon the field together. 

I shall, in the first place, begin with remarking 
the defects, and shall then proceed afterwards to 
describe the excellences, of this plan of education. 

Numberless orders of beings, which are to us un- 
known, people the wide extent of the universe. 

His extraordinary beauty was such, that it struck 
observers, with admiration. 

Thought and language act and re-act upon each 
other mutually. 

Their interests were dependent upon, and insep- 
arably connected with each other. 

While you employ all the circumspection and 
vigilance which reason can suggest, let your pray- 
ers, at the same time, continually ascend to heaven 
for support and aid. 

SECT. II. 

(24.) After removing superfluities, the secondnAe for promoting 
the strength of a sentence, is, to cUtend particularly to the use ^ 
copula tivesy relatives, and all the particles employed for transition 
and ( annexion. 

These little words, but, and, or, which, whose, where, then, 
therefore, because. Sec. are frequently the most important words 
of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all sentences 
turn ; and, of course, much, of their strength must depend upon 
such particles. The varieties in using them are, indeed, so many 
that no particular system of rules respecting them can be given* 

The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will over- 
take, and I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, cold, heat, summer, winter, day and nlghti 
shall not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
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his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to 
take. Of this nature are those of the imagination. 
The army was composed of Grecians, Carians, 
Lycians, Pamphylians, and Phrygians. 

The body of this animal was strong, and propor- 
tionable, and beautiful. 

There is nothing which promotes knowledge 
more than steady application, and a habit of obser- 
vation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet 
it may oflen be accompanied by^the advantages of 
fortime. 

The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits 
of application he possesses, will probably render 
iim very useful. 

' Their idleness, and their luxurj^ and pleasures, 

lieir criminal deeds, and their immoderate passions, 

id their timidity and baseness of mind, have de- 

cted them to such a degree, as to make them 

eary of life. 

I was greatly affected, insomuch that 1 was obliged 
leave the place, notwithstanding that my as- 
ance had been pressingly solicited, 
strenuously opposed those measures, and it was 
in my power to prevent them, 
yielded to his solicitation, whilst I perceived 
lecessity of doing so. 

r the wisest purposes, Providence has designed 

ate to be checkered with pleasure and pain. In 

lanner let us receive it, and make the best of 

is appointed to be our lot. 

le time of prosperity. ^' 
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He had made condderable advancea id- kaowl- 
edge, but he was very young, and laboured under 
several disadTanta^es. 

SECT. in. 

(95.) The lAtrd role lot promoting Iha alreneih of a aenlencfl, 
is, to dujvse t^ tht eapiiali^ori, or tcordi, 40 ihiU they may makt 
Vicgrealeit impriuiott. 

TTiat there are. in every lenience, snch capital words on which 
the Bwanii^ p rinci pally rBsti, every one musl see; and that 
these word! should pOBEesi a conEpicuous and distinguished plBce, 
U eqally plain. For the moat part, with ua, the imporlanl words 
■tc placed in the beginning of the sentence. So in tlie falloniig 
passages: "Silver tuid gold have I none; but euch «« I Jiave. 
give I unto Ihee," Ac " Your fatliers, where are they ? and the 
ptopheti, do they live for ever V 

Sometimes, bowevet, when we intend to give weight to a sen- 
tence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and 
then bring it out full at the close. "Thus," says an author, "o« 
whatever side we conlemplale thi|ancif nl writer, what prindpil- 
ly strikes us, is his wonderful insBH^n." 

Some authors greatly invert the HStural order of sentences i 
others write inoitl; in a natural style. Each method has iu a^ 
vantages. The iaveited possesses slren^h, dignity, and variety: 
the other, more nature, ease, and simpUcitj. 

I ha*e considered the subject with a good deal 
of alteolion, upon which 1 was desired to commuDi- 
cate my thoughts. 

Whether a choice altc^ether unexceptionable 
baa, in anj' country, been made, eeems doubtful. 

Let ua endeavour to establish to ourselves an in- 
terest in Him, who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hands. 

Vii^il, who has cast the whole system of Platonick 
philosophj, 30 far as if relates to the soul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth bookofhii 
^neid, gives ub the punishment, &c. 

And Philip the fourXh was obliged, at last^ (o 
conclude a peace, on terms repugnant to hia io- 
clination, to that of his people, to the interest of 
9p«in, and to that of all Europe, in the Pyreneaa 
treaty. • 
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It appears that there are, by a late calculation, 
upwards of fiiteen millions of inhabitants, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
education, may be, and too oflen are, drawn by the 
temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come 
forward into the great world, it is ever with reluc- 
tance and compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue'still continues. 

Wem instruction an essential circumstance in 
epick poetry, I doubt whether a single instance could 
be given of this species of composition, in any lan< 
giiage. 

. Some of our most eminent writers have made use 
of this Platonick notion, as far as it regards the sub- 
ustence of our affections after death, with great 
keauty and strength of reason. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, more 

)r less, with these groundless horroucs and presages 

f ^futurity, upon surveying the most indifferent 

'orks of nature. 

He that cometh in the name of the Lord, is 

essed. 

Every one that puts on the appearance of good- 
3S, is not good. 

\nd Elias with Moses appeared to them. 
Vhere are your fathers ? and do the prophets 
for ever? 

^e came to our journey's end at last with AO 
1 difficulty, after much fatigue^ through deep 
3 and bad weather. 

i^il has justly contested with Homer, the 
3 of judgment; but his invention remains yet 
lUed. ^i 
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Let u» implore superiour assistance, ft 
us to net well our own pari, leiiving oil 
judg-ed by Ilim who senrclietb the heart. 

The vehemence of paasion, afler it has 
its tyraaiiicat swaj' for 3 while, may subsl 

Thh fallnciou.s art debars us from eojc 
instead of lengthening it. 

Indulging ourselves in imaginary enjoyi 
ten deprivcsi us of real ones. 

How will that nobleman be able to coni 
self, when reduced to poverty, who was 
only to mhignificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a man should be 
ed with a variety of thing!, of which the 
above a child's compreheasion; but is it i 
a child should lenrn every thing it behoov 
■ lo know ; or is it even possible ? 

When they fall into sudden djjlicullies, 
leas perplexed than others in the like cii 
cea; and when they encounter dangers, 
less alarmed. 

For all your actions, you must hereafte 
account, and particularly for Ihe employ 

SECT. IV. 

(26.) The fovrlh rule for promolinj ihe slrengUi ol 
i^, tliat a wtavcr asscrtioji or propoHtton should 7i£Vtr 
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Charity breathes longr^uffering to enemies, cour- 
tesy to strangers, habitual kindness towards friends. 
Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our whole 
behaviour, to form our address, and regulate our 
speech. 

The propensity to look forward into life, is too 
oflen grossly abused, and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenour of a virtuous and pious life, 
will prov^ the best preparation for immortality, for 
old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons 
to write with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 
Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of 
human felicity, and degrade human honour. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life 

^comes an oppressive burden, and every object 

ippears gloomy. 

They will acquire different views, by applying 

» the honourable discharge of the functions of 

sir station, and entering on a virtuous course of 

tion. 

By the perpetual course of dissipation, in which 

sualists are engaged ; by the riotous revel, and 

midnight, or rather morning hours, to which 

r prolong their festivity ; by the excesses which 

indulge ; they debilitate their bodies, cut 

\selves off from the comforts and duties of life, 

vear out their spirits. 

SECT. V. 

The Jiffh rule for the strength of sentences, is, to aooid 
Ing them urith an adverb, a prtpoHHon, or any incoruid' 

ord, unless it be emphoHeti* 

ibly to this rule, we should not conclude with any of the 

qfy to, frorriy withy by. For instance, it is a great deal 

say, '* Avarice is a crime of which wise men are oftm 

lan to say, '* Avarice is a crime which wise men 

y of." This is a phraseology which all "'*- 

' wiih reason. For as th«» •*-' 
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Ulfle, on Iha impott of ibe warl trlucb clout tha lealence, il 

must be disagretible to be leli paoting on ■ word, wbicb doonol, 
by ilielf, pntMCB any idea. 

By what I have already expreaaed, the reader 
will perceive the business wbich 1 am to proceed 
upon. 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all 
the virtue, strength, and comfort of it. 

Generosity ia a showy virtue, which many per- 
sons are very fond of. 

These ar^umenls were, without hesitation, and 
with great eagerness, laid hold of. 

It is proper to he long in deliberating; but we 
should speedily execute. 

Form your measures with prudence ; bat all 
anxiety about the Issue divest yourselves of. * 

We are struck, we know not how, with the sjrm- 
metry of any thing we see ; and immediately ac- 
knowledge the beauty of an object, without inquiT' 
ing into the particular causes aud occasions of it 

With Cicero's writings, these persons are more 
conversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
by many degrees, excelled the other; at least, as- 
au orator. 

SECT. VI. 

(28.) The tilth rule relating to the strength of > scDlenoe. ii, 
thai, in the mcmbcri of a acniencc, ahcrt two things are compaied 
or contrasted mlh oneanolher; inhere either a reiembiimct «r ^ 
oppontion is intended to be expressed .- some rtsemblantt, in At 
Uaiguagc and conatnuHon. lAould be presertied. For when Ills 
things ibemselvia correipond to each other, we noiuroHi; (xped It 
find a similar correspokdence in the aords. 

The following pRsiage fiom Pope's Freiace to his Homer, fnlly 
eMmplifies the mle jusi pven : " Homer wai the greater geniui; 
Virgil, the betlei artist: in the one, we loast admiie du 
man ; in the otlier, the work. Homer hurries us wilh ■ 
cammandiiK Impetuosity; Virgil leads us vith an BRncdn , 
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river in its banks, with a constant stream." — Periods thus con- 
structed, when introduced with propriety, and not returning too 
often, have a sensible beauty. But we must beihirs of carrying 
oar attention to this beauty too far. It ought onlj to be occa* 
sionaUy studied, when comparison or opposition of objects nat- 
urally leads to it. If such a construction as this be aimed at, in 
all our sentences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity; produces 
a regularly returning clink in the period, which tires^e ear; and 
plainly discovers affectation. 

Our British gardeners, instead of humouring na- 
ture, love to deviate from it as much as possible. 

I have observed of late the style of some great 
ministers, very much to exceed that of any other 
productions. 

The old may inform the young ; and the young 
may animate those who are advanced in life. 
• The account is generally balanced ; for what 
we are losers on the one hand, we gain on the other. 

The laughers will be for those who have most 
wit ; the serious part of mankind, for those who 
have most reason on their side. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery 
on the other. If they receive reproaches which 
are not due to them, they likewise receive praises 
which they do not deserve. 

He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce. He 
can buy, but he has not the power of gaining. He 
can lie, but no one is deceived by him. 

He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and 
pursued it without resolution ; he grew tired of it, 
when he had much to hope ; and gave it up, when 
there was no ground for apprehension. 

There may remain a suspicion that we overrate 
the greatness of his genius, in the same manner at 
hodies appear more gigantick, on account of their 
being disproportioned and misshapen. 



EXERCISES. 

SECT. VII. 



.. - , , r lo lense ; yet such as musl 

le disreKarded. Fai. bi lonK u sounds Bie the vehicle or 
■jance for out ideai. there will be a very considerable con- 
ID betneen the idea which 1b cooveyed, and the naiUK of 

an hardly be Imnamitled ID the mmd, by means of harsh and 
leeable sounds. Tbe mind revolts at such siiunds. and Ibe 
;B9ion" of the seniiment must cDuieqoently be weakened- 
subjeci respects the choice of words ; their arrangement, the 



(30.) Wc begin with the choice of wordi. If we would spelli 
foreiblv »od eflectually, we musl aroid the use of such words as 
ihc fcAowing: 1. Such as h re composed of words already cm- 
pounded, the several piru of which are not easily, and therefore 

^rheartedrttss /' 3. Such as hi 
follow the accented syllable, crowded with consODants thai dii 
not easily coalesce : ts," (iueitirmUti,cliTonulcr>, eontenlicltri:" 
3. Such as have too inaoy syllables followins tlie accented syl- 
lable ; ai. "FHmarily, curaonly. Jummaiiii), JurempfoHneM .-" *- 
Sutii as bave a ahon or una^ented syllable repeated, or followed 
by another short or unaccenled syllable very iDuchresembluig •■ as, 
"Holity, tillily, JoWily. /arntn,." 

The next head, resppcting the harmony which results frctn ^ 

Eoper arrangement of words, is a poiol of greater nicety. For, 
t the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and weU lounii- 
ing. yei. if thej be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence it ut- 
terly lost, or greatly impaired- 

We may tdie, for an instance of a sentence remarkably bai- 
mouiouB, the following from Millon'i Treatise on educatlimi 
" We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, at tin 
first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so fuU of eoodlj pro^ 
peels, and melodious sounds on every side, thai the harp of Oi- 
pbeus was not more charming." Every thing in this santeiice 
conspires to promote the hartiony. The words are well ciurtea: 
full of liquids, and soft sounds ; Itiioriinia, rnwolh, grttn, gondlSi 
wulodiovs, charminf i and these words so artfallj anraiMEed. tbil 
wen we tD alter the situation ofany one of them, we «bould,pi» 
•aar, b« lensible of the melody's suffering. 

We piocHd to consider the members of a lenience, with re- 
gard to humoDj. ney'hould not be loo long, nor diipropor 
lionalo to Moh other. When they have a regular and propof 
tionaldiviibDittaejBre much easier to the voice, an man ctsar- 
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ly understood, and better remembered, than when this rule is not 
attended to: for whatever tires the voice, and oflfends the ear, is 
apt to mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the sense 
of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for paying attention 
to the order and proportion of sentences, and t^ different parts 
of which they consist. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should 
be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The following 
instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of some atten- 
tion to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, are prosperous in general." 
It would be better thus : " Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined 
with good temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest 
load to prosperity." An author speaking of the Trinity, expresses 
himself thus : '* It is a mysterv which we firmly believe the truth 
of, and humbly adore the deptn of." How much better wduld it 
have been with this transposition ! ** It is a mystery, the truth of 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humbly 
adore. *^ 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close of 
sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept within 
proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; and in no instance 
should perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacri- 
ficed to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to- round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes m writiii^. 
They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence no- 
ways loses more in point of weight,, than it can gain by such addi- 
tions to its sound. 

Sobermindedness suits the present state of man. 

As conventiclers, these people were seized and 
punished. 

To use the Divine name customarily^ and without 
serious consideration, is highly irreverent. 
. From the favourableness with which he was at first 
received, great hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted themselves wilily, and insnared 
us before we had time to escape. 

It belongs not to our humble and confined station, 
to censure, but to adore ^ submit, and trust. 



the towering height that tliey had gained, concern 
but little the bulk of man. 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside 
with the religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices 
and follies. 

By a cheerful, even, and open temper, he concil 
iated general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a 
strong, grand, Gothick house. 

I had a long and perilous journey, but a comfort- 
able companion, who relieved the fatigue of it. 

The speech was introduced by a sensible pream- 
ble, which made a favourable impression. 

The Commons made an angry remonstrance 
against such an arbitrary requisition. 

The truly illustrious are they who do not court 
the praise of the world, but who perform such ac- 
tions as make them indisputably deserve it. 
' By the means of society, our wants come to be 
supplied, and our lives are rendered comfortable, 
as well as our capacities enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to such persons as 
affect a disrelish of every pleasure, which is not 
both new and exquisite, measuring their enjoyments 
by fashion^s standard, and not by Tyhat they feel 
themselves ; and thinking that if others do not ad- 
mire their state, they are miserable. 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibili- 
ty of temper is most effectually corrected, from 
the remembrance of our own suffering^ naturally , 
prompting us to feel for others in their sufferings : 
and ii Providence has favoured us, so as not to wSkt 
us subject in our own lot to much of this kind of dis- 
cipline) we should extract improvement from the 
lot of others that is harder ; and step aside some 
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times from the flowery and smooth paths which it 
is permitted us to walk in, in order to view the 
toilsome march of our fellow-creatures through the 
thorny desert. 

As no one is witl^otit his failings, so few want 
good qualities. 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, 
and they tormented themselves. 

From disappointments and trials, we learn the 
insufficiency of temporal things to happiness, and 
the necessity of goodness. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FOVRTii requisite of a perfect sentence, is a jadicioas ase 
of the Figures of Speech. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure from sim- 
■ftlicity of expression ; the idea which we mean |o convey is ex- 
pressed in a particular manner, and with some circumstance added, 
which is designed to render the impression more strong and vivid. 
When I say, for instance, " That a good man enjoys comfort in 
the midst of adversity ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest 
manner possible : but when I say, ** To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness;'* the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative 
style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; " light,'' is put in the place 
oi** comfort," and ** darkness" is used to suggest the idea of adver- 
sity. In the same manner, to say, " It is impossible, by any search 
we can make, to explore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a 
simple proposition: but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, 
&ad out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, 
what canst thou Know ?*' this introduces a figure into style ; the 
proposition being not only expressed, but with it admiration and 
astonishment. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the two fol- 
lowing. 

Firsty They enrich language, and'render it more copious. By 
their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for expressing all 
sorts of ideas ; for describing even the nunutest differences; the 
nicest shades and colours of thought ; which no langiia|;e could 
possibly do by proper words a£»ne, without assistancse ftniccw 
Tropes. 
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expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory idea. By 
a well chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, and the impres- 
sion of a truth upon the mind, made more lively and forcible than 
it would otherwise be. We perceive tliis in the following illus- 
tration of Young : " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we al- 
ways stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :" and in 
this instance : ** A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head." An image that presents 
so much congruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, 
like an argument from analogy, to enforce what the author as- 
serts, and to induce belief. 
The most important figures are, 

(31) Metaphor, 

f32) Allegory, 

[33) Comparison, 

\24S Metonymv, 

J35) Synecdoche, 

[36) Personification, 



(37) Apostrophe, 

(38) Antithesis, 

(39) Interrogation, 

(40) Exclamation, 

(41) Amplification, or 
Climax, Sec 



No human happiness is so serene as not to con- 
tain any alloy. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence 
of their own fermentation, stun and disable one 
(mother. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my speculations. 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light 
through the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and 
proved the Chary bdis of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the 
oar, that few could equal him. 

The death of Cato has rendered the Senate an 
orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
bridle ; and to steer our vessel aright, that we may 
avoid the rocks and shoals, which lie every where 
around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great injurM name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame,) 
Cnrb'd ths wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
▲nd drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 
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In this out day of proof, our land of hope, 

Clouds tlijt £•> 
But cane 



isi 



i-it £f! dim his sublunary day. 



On Ibe nide (m of Icttin, 'twas thy boast 
To crowd each B«il,«ii4 touch at flv'rj coast: 
From (hat rich mine bdw often hstl thou brought 
The pure and preeioaiMari* of splendid thought! 
How didit thoa trium[£ on that subject tide. 
Till vanity's wild guit, and atormj pride, 
Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour, to split 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit. 

SiDce the time that reason began to bud, and put 
■th her shoots, thought, during our waking honn, 
s beea active in every breast, without a moment's 
tpension or pause. The current of ideas has 
en altvays moving. The whcela of the spiritual 
gine have exerted themselves with perpetual 
)tion. 

n who has no rule over his own spirit, 
) antidote against poisons of any sort. 
I to every insurrection of ill hnmour, 
ale of distress. Whereas he who is 
n regulating his mind, is making provi- 
m against all the accidents of life. He is erect- 
5 a fortress into which, in the day of sorrow, he 
n retreat with satisfaction. 

Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet, emperour 
the Ottomans, in the following terms; "Where 
the monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the 
itentate who does not glory in being numbered 
QOng our attendants? As for thee, descended from 
Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy unbound- 
I ambition has been wrecked in the golf of thy 
If-tove. it would be oroner that thou shouLdtt 
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justice, which ia Ihe port of safety ; lest the 
pest of our veog^ance make thee perish in th 
of the punishment thou deservest." 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and g'ood ; bei 
that is to excel aaay others : it is pleasant to ( 
better; because that is to excel ourselves: 
pleasant lo commaad our appetites and passi 
Bod to keep them in due order, within the bOE 
of reasoD and religion; because thi^ is empire :d 
it is pleasant even to mortifjf and subdue our lus 
because that is rictory. 

CHAPTER V. 

Violationt of the Rules rtapecling ptripicuovt m 

accurate Writing, promtseuously diipoied.* 

SECT. I. 

What is human life to all, but a mixture, (If 
with various cares and troubles, of some scatter* 
joys and pleaiores 1 

(*^ When favours of every kind are (12) coi 
ferre a speedily, they (13) are doubled. 

He (1^) will sooD weary the compa.ny, who 
bimBali wearied. (10) 

He (IS) must endure the follies of others, wh 
will have their Icindnesa. 

For the last years of man the first (17) mm 
make provision. 

Perpetual light-mindedness (1) most terminat 
(10) in ignorance. 

In these, and in such like (2) cases, we sbonlt 
(12) in our alms, generally sufler none (9) to b 
witnesses, but Him who must see every thi^g. 

The reaaoo (10) why he is so badly qualified fi> 
the busineM, is because he (25) neglected bt 
iludiea, and opportunities of Improvement. 
I • Ttaaw DOUt-retai lo pncediog Rulu in Put T. 
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That Plutarch wrote (3) lives of Demoathenes 
and Cicero at ChxroDea, it (23) is clear from bis 
own account. 

I wish to cultirate your (9) farther acquain- 
tance. 

He may probabljr (83) make the attempt, bat be 
cannot possibly (23) lacceed. 

No pains were spared by his tator, in order (23) 
to his being improved in all a§eful knowledge. 

In no scene of her life was ever (23) Mary's ad- 
dress more remarkably displayed. 

This was the cause which (9) first gave rise to 
Bucb (10) a barbarous practice. 

He craftily endeavoured, (26) by a variety of 
&tse insinuations which be made use of, to tan the 
emperour to his purpose. 
. The beauty (3) in the earth equals the grandeur 
(3) in the heavens. 

In (3) health and vigour of (3) bod^, uid lo tfaS . 
(3) stale of worldly fortune, all rejoloe. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is genenally 
onknowD (8) to the publick eye. 

Many associations are united (9) by laws the most 
arbitrary. 

These instances, may, (9) it is hoped, be suf- 
ficient to satisfy every reasonable mind. 

By such (10) general and comprehensive rules 
OS this, (3) the clearest ideas are conveyed. 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, 
except (10) he should receive a more ample com- 
pensation. 

There can be no doubt but (23) that health ia 
preferable to riches. 

Thev declared f 10^ to their friendh that thev 
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John's temper greatly indisposed him for (3) 
instruction. 

Vegetation is (12) advancing constantly, though 
no eye can trace the steps (23) of its gradation. 

(25) The reason of my consenting to the mea- 
sure, was owing to his importunity. 

I conceived a great regard for him, and could 
not but mourn for his (6) loss. 

The officer apprehended him, and confined him 
in his (6) own house. 

Charlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no one 
imputed blame, was too prompt in her (6) vindi- 
cation. 

Men who are rich and avaricious, lose (8) them- 
selves in a spring which might have cherished all 
around them. 

I should prefer (9) him to be rather of slow 
parts, than with (8) a bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenius undertook the care of a 
parish, it immodiately (23) engrossed the whole of 
his attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general con- 
venience, and add (23) to the beauty and elegance 
of the town. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest 
national advantages are also (23) transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

Their intimacy had (12) commenced in the hap- 
pier period, perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which (12) 
a daring imagination could alone (10) have adopt- 
ed. 

This emperonr conjured the senate, that the pu- 
rity ot his reign might not be stained or (23) cod- 
taminated, by the blood even of (12) a guilly 
ator. 
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It is ft happy constitution of mind, to be able to 
view successive objects so steadily, as that the 
more (3) may never prevent us from doing justice 
to the less important. ^27) 

This activity dr^w (16) great numbers of enter- 
prising men over to Virginia, who came either in 
search of fortune, or of liberty, which was the only 
compensation for the want of it (27) 

The erroneous judgment of ptirents, concerning 
no) the conduct of schoolmasters, (15) has crushed 
(8) the peace of many an ingenious man, who (3) 
engaged in the care of youth ; and paved the way 
to the ruin of hopeful boys. 

SECT. ir. 

The Greek doubtless is (12) a language which 
is much superiour in riches, (8) harmony, and vari- 
ety, to (3) Latin. - 

Those three great genius's (1) flouvlihed in tbe 
same period. 

He has made a judicious adaption (8) of the jex- 
amples to the rule. 

This part of knowledge- has been always grow- 
ing, and (3) will do (8) so, till the subject be ex- 
hausted. 

A boy of twelve years (8) old may study these 
lessons. 

The servant produced from his late master an 
undeniable (10) character. 

I am surprised that so great a philosopher as (23) 
you are, should spend your (20) time in the pursuit 
of such chimeras. 

The ends of a divine and (3) human legislator, 
are vastly different. 

Scarce (8) had the " Spirit oi\iac«^'^ T£a5ifc'^^»^ 
p^arance, tbaa (24) it was a%l;ac^^dL. 
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His donation was the more acceptable, that (24) 
it was given without solicitation. 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording 
but (23) an uneasy sensation, and (12) brings (20) 
with it always ^ mixture of concern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, and offers 
battle to Hiero, who immediately (20) acceptefd it 

James laid (10) late in bed yesterday; and this 
morning he lays (10) still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, will be 
accounted (8) for when I make my defence. 

I have (12) observed him often, and (25) his 
manner of proceeding is thus: he (12) enjoins first 
silence ; and then, &c. 

(12) Haviflii not known, or not (23) considered 
the subject, he made a very (23) crude decision. 

They were all (23) deceivea by his fair pre- 
tences, and they all (23) of them lost their prop- 
erty. 

U is above (8) a year since the time (23) that I 
left school. 

He was guilty of such (10) atrocious conduct, 
that he was deserted (12) by his friends for (1) 
good and all. 

No other employment (3) besides a bookseller 
suited his inclination. 

Hereby (1) I am instructed, and thereby (1) I 
am honoured. 

I pleaded my good intention ; and afler some time 
he assented thereto; (1) whereby (1) I entirely 
escaped all punishment. 

This I am disposed to the (1) rather, that it will 
Merve to iilustrate th^ principles advanced above. 

Fix>m what I hiave said, yox\ Yi\!v\ (X'i^ 
'eadiljr the subject 1 am to proceed \v^^^*^Cjfitv-' 
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These are points too trivial to take notice of. (27) 
They are objects I am totally unacquainted with. 

The nearer that men approach each (3) other, 
the more numerous (3) the points of contact in (23) 
which they touch, and the greater (3) their pleas- 
■-ures or (3) pains. 

Thus 1 have endeavoured to (8) make the subject 
be better (10) understood. 

This is the most useful art of which men (9) are . 
possessed. 

(2b) Tie French writers of sermons study neat- 
ness in laying doWn their heads. (6) 

^There is not any (28) beauty more in one of 
them than in the other. 

SECT. III. ^ 

Study to unite (15) with firmness of principle 
gentleness of manners, and affable behaviour with 
ontainted integrity. 

In that work, we are every now (2) and then in- 
terrupted with (8) unnatural thoughts. 

Bating (2) one or two expressions, the composi- 
tion is not subject (10) to censure. 

To answer his purpose effectually, he (8) pitch- 
ed (1) upon a very moving story. 

I am not able to discover whether these points 
are any (2) how connected. 

These are arguments which cannot be got (8) 
over by all the cavils of infidelity. 

This matter (25) 1 had a great mind to reply 
to. (21) 

I nope that I may (8) not be troubled In future, 

■ '^)lil 



this, or any the (2) like occasions. 
It is difScult to unite togetlier (^N ^Q'^vsN&siSfiiKa^ 
IM ra^ vrecision. 
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Let us consider of (23) the proper means to ef- 
fect our purpose. 

We must pay attention to what goes (27) before 
and immediately follows after. (27) 

The more that (23) this track is pursued, the 
more that (23) eloquence is studied, the more (8) 
^ shall we be guarded against a false taste. 

True believers of every class (23) and denomi- 
nation on earth, make up the church and people 
of God. 

This is the sum and substance (23) of that which 
has been said on the subjects 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one of 
the rarest things- in t|^e world. (2) 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes to its qc9X' 
d^ only its v lUe. ^25) 
;j.^ Intemperance (13) will make life short and sad, 
(27) though it may hre the spirits for an hour. 

From their errours of (9) education, all their mis- 
eries have proceeded. 

Their disinterestedness of (9) conduct produced 
general admiration. 

I viewed the habitation af my departed friend.— 
Venerable shade 1 I then gave thee a tear i (25) 
accept now of one cordial drop that falls to th^^ 
memory. (25) 

To-day we are here ; (£5) ^morrow we arc 
gone. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of 
sentiment, than harmonious (28) language. 

Many persons are more delighted with correct 
and elegant language, than.with the importance of 
sentiment, (28) and accuracy of reasoning. 

I feel myself grateful |q my friend, for all Ihtf 
Instances of his (23) kindttM^ ¥i\ivck lie has ofteir 
(23) manifested to me. > 
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It is not from this world that any source (31) of 
comfort can arise, (31 to cheer the gloom of the 
last hour. 

SECT. IV. 

It is dangerous for beauty (23) that is mortal, qpr 
for terrestrial virtue, to be examined by a light 
that is too strong for it. (27) 

Beautiful women (12) possess seldom any great 
accomplishments, (3) because they (18) study be- 
haviour rather 4han solid excellence, for the most 
part. 

(23) It is to discover the temper of fro ward 
children, not that xyf men, far less that of ChfiB- 
tians, (25) to fret and repine at every disappd||tr 
ment of our wishes. * i »■ ^ 

It is ordained (23) and decreed by Providenee^ 
that nothing shall be obtained in our present state, 
^23) that is truly valuable, except it be (23) with 
aifficuity and danger. 

(25) Pauses of ease and relaxation, labour neces- 
sarily requires ; and the deliciousness of ease (12:) 
makes us commonly unwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing (25) which is not right can be great ; 
nothing (17) can be suitable to the dignity of the 
human mind w^ch reason condemns. 

We have warm hopes in youth, (16) which are 
(12) blasted soon by negligence and rashness; and 
great designs, which are defeated by inexperience 
(23) and ignorance of the world. 

The haunts of dissipation, by night and (3) day, 
open many a wide and inviting gale (25) to the 
children of idleness and sloth. 

True virtue (22) (^ all its patta ^t^ ^wss^ft.^^sA^ 
pietjr with morahij^ charity YiilVi ysa'CvK.^^\i^^^'^^ 
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lence with temperance and fortitude,) must form 
one complete and entire system. 

Dissimulation obscures (28) parts and learning; 
degrades (28) the lustre of every accomplishment ; 
and plunges f 8) us into universal contempt. 

Confident (28) as you now are in your assertions, 
and positive (28) as you are in your opinions, be as- 
sured (3) the time approaches, when (25) things and 
men will appear in a different light to you. (27) 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which 
we live, hoW many avenues are constantly open 
that carry (8) us to the gates (28) 4)f folly! 

Through extravagance and idleness, and (3) vain 
]nclinal4on (28) of emulating others in the splendid 
show of life, many run (2) into charges exceeding 
their property. 

Objects are separated (10) from each other, by 
their qualities : they are distinguished (8) by the 
distance of time or place. 

Clarendon being a man of extensive (10) abilities, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas ; which cir- 
cumstance contributed to the successful exertion of 
his vigorous capacity. (8) 

SECT. V. 






The most high (29) degree o(^ reverence and 
attention should be paid to youth ; and nothing ^23) 
that is indecent or indelicate should be sufferea to 
approach their eyes of their (23) ears. 

He who is blessed with a clear conscience, in the 
worst conjunctures of human life, enjoys (13) an 
elevation of mind peculiar to virtue, as well as (23) 
dignity and peace. (26) 

(16) The hand of indnstrj tottj c^Vi^ti^e., in a few 
jrearsj the face of a couatry \ \wl1 (^\^^ \» ^\Kt VJS^ 
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the sentiments and manners of a- people, (12) re- 
quires often as many generations. 

Wheo the human mind dwells attentively (26) 
and long upon any subject, the passions are apt to 
grow (26) enthusiastick, interested, and warm ; and 
the understanding which they ought to obey, (26) 
they often force into their service. 

Some years after, (10) being re leasedafrom prison, 
by reason of his consummate knowledge of civil 
law, and of military affairs, he was (14) exalted to 
the supreme power. 

The discontented -man (22) (as his spleen irritates 
and ^urs his temper, and leads him to discharge 
its venom on all with whom he stands connected,) 
is never found without a great share of malignity- 

We cannot doubt but (8) all the proceedings of 
Providence (13) wHl appear as equitable, when 
fully understood and completely (23) intelligible, 
as now they seem irregular. 

All that great wealth (12) gives more (8^ than 
a moderate fortune, generally is, more room tor the 
freaks of caprice, and (3) privilege for ignorance 
and vice ; of flatteries a quicker succegsion, (25) 
and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princai 
are recorded in Uie bi^tories of the world, but.we 
of little (4) use to the bulk of mankind, who sdem 
very little interested in (9) records of miscarriages 
which cannot happen to them. 

Were there any man who could say, in the course 
of his life, that he had never (13) suffered himsielf 
to be transported by passion, or had ever (23) 
gtren just ground of offence to any one, such a man 
might, (16) when he xeceived from others wvt^^- 
M»abJe treatmeat^ hare some p\ea iot VcK^^'Cv^^^fc* 

CHrigtmoity wiiJ, at some fttturfe^et\o^>vw^^wR 

T7 
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the concluct of nations as well as (3) individuals. 
But this (3) (13) will (12) be, though its greatest, 
probably its latest triumph : for this f 4) can be only 
brought (2) about (12) through the medium of 
private character ; and (3) therefore will not be (3) 
rapid in its progress, and visible at every step ; 
but gradual, (3) and visible (8) (12) when consid- 
erable effects only have been produced. 

The British constitution stands, (13) like an an- 
cient oak in the wood, among the nations of the 
earth ; which, after having overcome many a blast, 
overtops the other trees of the forest, and com- 
mands respect and veneration. 

SECT. VI. 

What an anchor is to a vessel ^29) amidst a 
boisterous ocean, (17) on a coast unKnown, an^ in 
a dark night, that is the hope of future happiness 
to the soul, when beset (8) by the confusions of the 
world : for in danger, (28) it affords one fixed point 
of rest; amidst general fluctuation, (28) it gives 
security. 

Our pride and self-conceit, (22) (by nourishing 
a weak and childish sensibility to every fancied 
point of our own honour and interest,) (26) while 
they shut up all regard to the honour or interest^ 
of our brethren, render us quarrelsome and con- || 
tentious. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it un- * 
doubtedly is (13) this: the distresses that are re- 
movable, endeavour to remove ; (58) bear with as / 
little disquiet as you can, (25) the distresses which \ 
cannot be removed: (16) comforts are to be foimd « 
In every situation and couditlon of life; harlng 
found them, (28) enjoy tYiem. 
Instead of aspiring (artVieT (^ft'^Vkwi ^cfOK^gts^ \ 
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level, bring (13) your mind down to your state ; 
lest (13) you spend your life in a train of fruitless 
pursuits, by aiming too high, and at last bring 
yourself (12) to an entire state of insignificance and 
contempt. 

Ofltea have we seen, that what we considered 
(13) as a sore disappointment at the time, has 
proved (13) to be a merciful providence in the 
issue; and that (16) it would have been so far from 
making us happy, if what we once eagerly wished 
for had been obtained, that it would have produced 
our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to advance, (8) when it 
is deprived (8) of the fountain? Can the branch im- 
prove, (8) when taken (8) from the stock which 
gave it nourishment? (12) Dependent spirits can 
no more be happy, when parted (8^ from all union 
with the Father of spirits, and the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by means 
of the generous use (23) which he makes of it ; 
and it is reflected back upon him by every one 
whom he makes happy; for (17) in the esteem 
and good-will of all who know him, in the gratitude 
'>^ of dependants, in the attachment of friends, and 

rthe intercourse of domestick affection, (26) he sees 
blessings multiplied round him, on everjr side. 

Whoever (8) would pass, (16) with honour and 
decency, the latter part of life, must (14) consider 
when he is young, that one day he shall (14) be 
old; and remember (13) that when he is old, he 
has once been young : (16) he must lay up knowl- 
edge in youth for his support, when his powers of 
acting shall forsake him ; and (IQ") fotlve;^^ V^ "ssse* 
baadrert in age with rigour^ on ta\i\V% Yi\^c]^ ^7k;:^<^- 
rfeoce can alone TlO) correct. 
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Let us consider that youth is of no (8) long du- 
ration; and that (16) when the enchantments of 
fancy in maturer age shall cease, and phantoms no 
more dance (13) about us, we shall have no com- 
forts but (26) wise men^s esteem, the approbatioD 
of our hearts, and the means of doing good : and 
(23) let us live as men that are (13) to grow old 
some time, and to whom (17) of all evils it will be 
the most dreadful, to count their years past only 
by follies, and to be reminded of their former lux- 
uriance of health, (13) by the maladies only which 
riot has produced. 
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CONTAINING EXAMPLES, TO ASSIST THE STUDENT IN TRANS- 
POSING THE PARTS OF SENTENCES, AND IN VARYING 
THE FORM OF EXPRESSING A SENTIMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

On transposing the Members of a Sentence. 

The practice of transposing the members of 
sentences, is an exercise so useful to young persons, 
that it requires a more particular explan^tioh, than 
could have been properly given in the preceding 
work. 

A few of the various modes in which the parts 

of a sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, 

been collected ; and they are, with other matter, 

produced in the form o£ au K^^eTidvs.lothe genera) 

Exercises. By exammVn^ VXi^m ^\.\.%^Ni^^^^^^bi^ 

student will perceive, in aom^ Ae^^^^ V>afe ^wtea^ 
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and effect of transposition ; and, by being* frequently 
exercised in showing its variety in other sentences, 
he will obtain a facility in the operation; and a 
dexterity in discovering and applying, on all occa- 
sions, the clearest and most forcible arrangement. 
By this practice, he will also be able more readily 
to penetrate the meaning of such sentences, as are 
rendered obscure and perplexing to most readers, 
by the irregular disposition of their parts. 

The first and last forms of each class of exam- 
ples, are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in propor- 
tion to the increase of luxury. 

The Roman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Ro- 
man state evidently declined. 

I am willing to remit all that is past, provided 
it may be done with* safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remit all that is past 

Provided it may be done with safety, I am willing 
to remit all that is past. ' 

That greatness of mind which shows itself in 
dangers and labours, if it wants justice, is blameable. 

If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in 
dangers and labours, is void of justice, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable, which shows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants justice. 

If that greatness of mind is void of justice, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable^ if it is vQvd 
of justice, which shows itae\£ Va ^ucci^^\^ -asAX^- 
baanL 
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If it wants justice, that ofreatness of mind, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, is blameable. 

He who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He 
who made light to spring from primeval jdarkiiess, 
will make order, at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, from the seeming confusion of the 
world, make order, at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, at last, from the seeming confusion 
of the world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world, who made light to 
spring from primeval darkness. 

From the seeming confusion of the world. He 
will make order, at last, to arise, who made light 
to spring from primeval darkness. 

He who made light to gpring from primeval 
darkness, will, at last, make order to arise, from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 

Whoever considers the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustrated ; will see just reason to be always on his 
guard, and not to place too much dependence on 
things so precarious. 

He who considers how frequently the greatest 

hopes are frustrated, and the uncertainty of human 

affairs ; will not place too much dependence on 

things 8o precarious, and will see just reason to be 

always on his guard. ' 

He will see just reason \o\)^ «\n^^^^ a^\3hSk^^;^ 
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and not to place too much dependence on the pre- 
carious things of time ; who considers the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how often the greatest 
hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a dis 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, that we 
are secure ; unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude, while th'<fey are 
at a distance, and do not immediately approach us, 
that we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude, that we are secure, 
while they are at a dfttance, and do not immediately 
approach us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a^ distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, unless we use the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent them. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not im- 
mediately approach 11$, let us not conclude, that we 
are secure, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Those things which appear great to one who - 
knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
size, when he becomes acquainted with objects of 
a higher nature. 

When one becomes acquainted with objects of a 
higher nature, those things which appeared great 
to him whilst he knew nothing greater, will sink 
into a diminutive size. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appear great, wVU a\uk\\x\o ^^\\s!\\snS^ 
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size, when he hecomes acquainted with ohjects of 
a higher nature. 

-CHAPTER II. 

On variety of Expression, 

Besides the practice of transposing the parts of 
sentences, the Compiler recommends to tutors, fre- 
quently to exercise their pupils, in exhibiting some 
of the various modes, in which the same sentiment 
may be properly expressed. This practice will 
extend their knowledge of the language, afford a 
variety of expression, and habituate them to deliver 
their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety 
It will likewise enable those who may be engaged 
in studying other languageaj^ not only to construe 
them with more facility, into English; but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns 
and phrases, ^hich are best adaoted to the genius 
of those languages. A few exad^es of this kind of 
^ exercise, will be sufficient to explain the nature of 
it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her 
brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension, so much 
as her brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to 
the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it cott- 
yeniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should 
be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with conyeaience^ I purpose to be 
present at the conference. 
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If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall 
not fail to attend the conference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, 
unless circumstances render it necessary. 

He who lives always in the bustle of the world, 
lives in a perpetual warfare. 

To live continually in the bustle of the world, is 
to live in perpetual warfare. 

By living constantly in the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scene of contention. 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in 
the bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who always lives 
in it, is a perpetual conflict. 

They who are constantly engaged in the tumults 
of the world, are strangers to the blessings of peace. 

The spirit of ||pae religion breathes gentleness 
and affability. 

Gentleness and affability are the genuine effects 
of true religion. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

Genuine religion will never produce an austere 
temper, or rough demeanour. 

Harshness of manners and wtmt of condescension, 
are opposite to the spirit of true religion. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure. 

Industry produces both improvement and pleasure. 

Improvement and pleasure are the products of 
industry. 

The common attendants on idleness are ignorance 
and misery. 

Valerias passed several laws, a\>T\d^xi^ liJci^'^^arw^"^ 
of the senate^ and extending tlaat oi iVife ^^c>^\^* 

JIC 
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Several laws were passed by Valerius, which 
abridged the power of the senate, and extended 
that of the people. 

The power of the senate was abridged, and that 
of the people extended, by several laws passed 
during the Gonsulship of Valerius. 

The advantages of this world, even when inno- 
cently gained, are uncertain blessings. 

If the advantages of this world were innocently 
gained, they are still uncertain blessing^. 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantages of 
this world ; but even then they are uncertain bless- 
ings. 

Uncertainty attends all the advantages of this 
world, not excepting those which are innocently 
acquired. 

The blessing* which we derive from the advan- 
tages of this world, are not secure, evei^hen they 
are innocently gained. 

* 

When you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increasing in power, imagine not that 
Providence particularly favours them. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply in 
number, and increaifi in power, we are not to sup- 
pose that they are ■|fa'ticularly favoured by Provi- 
dence. 

From the increase and prosperity of the wicked, 
we must not infer that they are the favourites of 
Pro'vidence. 

Charity consists not in speculative ideas of gen 

eral benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving 

the heart, as speculations too oflen do, untouched 

and cold. 

Speculative ideas o£ geri^T«\ \>^\ieyolence, do 

oot form the virtue of chaTWy •, ^ot \5[v^^^ <^\!v.^\!i.^^^ 
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In the head, and leave the heart untouched and 
cold. 

Speculations which leave the heart unaffected 
and cold, though they may consist of general benev- 
olence floating in the head, do not form the great 
virtue of charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests 
in the abstract, does not constitute the noble virtue 
of charity. It is then a loose, indeterminate idea, 
rather than a principle of real effect ; and floats as 
a useless speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart. 

A wolf let into the sheepfold, will devour the 
sheep. 

If we let a wolf into the fold, the sheep will be 
devoured. 

The wolf will devour the sheep, if the sheepfold 
be leflt^pen. 

A vWlf being let into the sheepfold, the sheep 
will be devoured. 

If the fold be not left carefully shut, the wolf 
will devour the sheep. 

There is no defence of the sheep from the wolf, 
unless it be kept out of the fold. 

A slaughter will be made^mongst the sheep, if the 
wolf can get into the fold^jK 

The preceding examples show that the form of 
expressing a sentiment may be properly varied, by 
turning the acti've voice of verbs into the passive, 
and the nominative case of nouns into the objective ; 
by altering the connexion of short sentences, by 
different adverbs and conjunctions, and by the use 
of prepositions ; by applying adjectives and adverbs 
instead of substantives, and vice versa ; by usin^ 
the case absolute in p\ace oi \Xv^ \iw^\\jia^cc*^ ^«si»^^ 
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verb ; and the participle instead of the verb ; by 
reversing the correspondent parts of the sentence; 
and by the negation of the contrary, instead of the 
assertion of the thing first proposed. By these, 
and other modes of expression, a great variety of 
forms of speech, exactly or nearly of the same 
import, may be produced ; and the young student 
furnished with a considerable store for his selection 
and use. 

When the business of transposing the parts of 
sentences, and of varying the forms of expression, 
becomes familiar to the student, he may be employ- 
ed in reducing the particulars of a few pages, to 
general heads ; and in expanding sentiments gene- 
rally expressed, into their correspondent particu- 
lars ; and by making these operations more or less 
general, and more or less particular, a considerable 
variety will be introduced into this part of the 
Exercises. ^ 

An employment of the kind here proposed, will 
not only make the learner skilful in the meaning 
and application of terms, and in the nature of a 
concise and of a copious style ; but it will also teach 
him to think with order and attention ; to con- 
tract or expand his views at pleasure ; and to .digest 
the sentiments of other persons, or his own, In the 
manner best adapted to assist his judgment and 
memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 



METAPHOR. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. Hence^ it is much allied to" 
simile or comparison, and is indeed no odier than a comparison, ex- 
pressed in an abridged form. When I say of some great minister, 
*' That he upholds the state, like a pillar which supports the weight 
of a whole edifice," I fairljc make a comparison : but when I say 
of such a minister, **That he is the pillar of the state," it now be- 
comes a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison between 
the minister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
without any of the words that denote comparison. 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, a^ well as othtr figures, should, on no occasion^ 
be stuck on profusely ; and should always be such as accord with 
the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the following pas- 
sage, from a late historian, is, in this respect, very exceptionable. 
He is giving an account of the famous act of parliament against 
irregular marriages in England. " The bill," says he, " under- 
went a great number of alterations and amendments, which were 
not eflfected without violent contest. At length, however, it was 
floated through both houses on the tkle of a great majority, and 
steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation." 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance, which is thefoum^ 
daiion of the metaphor, be clear and perapicmouSj not farfetched^ 
nor difficult to discover. The tfan^ressioii of this rule makes 
what are called harsh or forced metaphors ; whidb are displeas- 
ing, becauM they puzzle the reader, and instead oflUustratmg the 
thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the conduct of 
metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain language fo- 
gether. An authoi^ addressing himself to the king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays; 

The hardest early, but mature the praise, 
plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice of 
proper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
and V> would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the literal 
word " praise, " when we were expecting something t\\^\.x^'«N&^ 
to the harvest, the figure is broken, and uvc Vwo xaftxc^a^x^ ^'i- '^cfc 
gentence have no suitable correspondetvce to c^lOcio^^cx. 

4. We should aFoid making two mcons\a\«a\. \s«x^'^'^^^» ''^^^ 
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on one object. This is wliat is called mixed metaphor, and'i 
indeed one of the cjreatest misapplications of this figure. On 
may be "sheltered umler the patronage of a great man:" but i 
would be wrong to say, ** sheltered under the mask of dissimula 
tion :'* as a mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison, in hi 
letter from Italy, says: 

I bridle m my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when we speal 
of launching, we make it a ship; and by no force of imagination, 
can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one moment . 
bridledy to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, V'I'lici'e is not a single view 
of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish the seedt 
of pride." Observe the incoherence of the things here joined to- 
gether ; making a view extinguish, and extinguish seeds. 

5. As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not 
be cro\yded together on the same object ; for the mind has diffi- 
cuUy in passing readily through many different views of the same 
object, presented in quick succession. 

6. The last mle'xonceming metaphors, is, that they be not too 
far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is founded, 
be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, 
we tire the reader, who soon grows weary of this stretch of fancy ; 
and we render our discourse obscure. This is called straining a 
metaphor. Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to ran 
into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they axe toth to part with it ; and frequently 
continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate. We may 
observe, for instanca, how the following metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoof^ti are vanbondi ; all outward boand. 

Midst sawls, and rocu, and storms, to cruise fat pleasure ; 

If gaio*d»dear bouclit; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 

Thy cargo bring; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond indulgence bat ioflain*d the more ; > 

Fancy stiU cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

ALLEGORY. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; since 
it is the representation of some one thing by another that resem- 
bles it, and which is made to stand for it. We may take from the 
Scriptures a very fine example of an allegory, in the 80th Psalm ; 
where the people of Israel are represented under the image of a 
vine ; and the jfigure is carried throughout with great exactness 
iuid beauty, " Thou hast brou^Vil a.'^vcve ouVo^Y^^.'^^t-. thou hast 
'^8t out the heathen and planted \t. TVvou ^x^v?^%^^^- x^^'^^^ 
^re it; and didst cause it to take dee^ looX, wi^\xtc^^^>ici».N»sft. 
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The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the boughs 
thereof, were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs into 
the sea, and her brandies into the river. Why hast thou broken 
down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do pluck 
her? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of 
Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine !" 
See also Ezckiel^ xvii. 22 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an allegory, 
is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be not mixed incon- 
sistently together. Indeed, all the rules that were given for met- 
aphors, may also be applied to allegories, on account of the aifin- 
ity they bear to each other. The only material difference be- 
tween them, besides the one being short and the other being pro- 
loi^ed, is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words 
that are connected with it in their proper and natural meaning ; 
as, when I say, '* Achilles was a lion ;'* ** An able minister is the 
pillar of the state;'* the "lion" and the "pillar" are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of "Achilles and the "minister, 
which I join to them : but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to 
stand less connected with the literal meaning, the interpretation 
not being so directly pointed out, but left to oar own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction in 
ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are no other 
than allegories. By words and actions attributed to beasts or in- 
animate objects, the dispositions of men were figured; and what 
we call the moral, is the unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

COMPARISON. 

A Comparison or Simile^ is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is ts^ressed inform, and generally pursued more fully 
than the natnre of a metaphor admiti; aiwlien it is said, "The 
actions of princes are like those great riyen, tbe course of which 
every one beholds, but their springs have been seen by few." "As 
the monntains are round about Jerundem, so the Loid is round 
about his people." " Behold, ' how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like Uic precious 
ointment, &c and as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion." 

In comparisons, the understanding is concerned much more tlian 
the fancy ; and therefore the rules to be observed, with respect to 
them, are, that they be clear, and that they be useful; that they 
tend to render our conception of the principal object more dis- 
tinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside, aud bewilder it 
with any false light We should always remember that smiiles 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do no more 
than explain the writer's sentiments, they do not prove theca lobe, 
founded on truth. 

Cowparisons ought not to be founded oti\\VLfc^'fc%WAN«\A0v\'W5 
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too faint and remote. For these, in place of assisting, strain the 
mind to comprehend them, and throw no light u|)on the subject. 
It is also to be observed, that a comparison which, in the princi- 
pal circumstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing i 
more opposite to the design of tliis figure, than to hunt after 
£reat number of coincidences in minute points, merely to show 
now far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

METONYMY. 
A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified. When 
we say ; " They read Milton," the cause is put instead of the e^ 
feet; meaning ** Milton's works.*' On the other hand, when it is 
said, "Gray hairs should be respected," we put the effect for the 
cause, meaning by "gray hairs, old age. " The kettle boils,*' is 
a phrase where the name of the container is substituted for that 
of the thing contained. " To assume the sceptre," is a common 
expression for entering on royal authority ; the sign being put for 
the thing signified. 

SYNECDOCHE. 
When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole; a 
genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in general, when 
any thing less, or any thing more, is put for the precise object 
meant; Sie figure is then eddied a Synecdoche or Compre h mu lvm , 
It is very common, for instance, to describe a whole object by 
some remarkable part of it ; as when we say " A fleet ot twenty 
sail" in the place of " ships ;" when we use the " /icod" for the 
** person," the ** waves" for the "»ca." In like manner, an attri- 
bute may be put for a subject; as, "Youth" for the "youn^," the 
"deep," for the "sea ;" and sometimes a subject for its atuibute. 

PERSONIFICATION. 
PersoniJieaHon or Prosopopoeia, is that figure br which we at- 
tribute life and action to inanimate objects. Tne use of this 
figure is very natural and extensive : there is a wonderful prone- 
ness in human nature, under emotion, to animate all objects. 
When we say, " the ground thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smiles 
with plenty; when we speak of "ambition's being restless" or, 
"a disease s being deceitful;" such expressions show the facility 
with which the mind can accommodate the properties of living 
creatures to things that are inanimate, or to aostract conceptions 
of its own forming. The following are striking examples from 
the Scriptures: "When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of 
Judah from a people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and fledt 
Jordan was driven back'. The mounlaVus %VA\|^cd like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs. Whal ftWcd xYvce, O v\vci\x %%^\ >iBa&. 
tbou Reddest? Thou Jordan, iVial t\\o\i nn^^sX AfvN«.xi X^rJkA X^ 
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mountains, that ye skipped like rams j and ye little hills, like lambs ? 
.. Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of 
^the God of Jacob," 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them : and 

the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

APOSTROPHE, 

Apostrophe is a turning off firom the regular course of the subject 
to address some person or thing ; as, *' Death is sw^Iowed up in 
victory. O death! where is thy sting? O gravel where is thy 
victory 1" 

The following is an instance of perscmification and apostrc^he unit- 
ed : ^' O thou sword of the Lord ! how k>ng will it be ere then be 
quiet ? put th^^elf up into thy scabbard, rest and be still ! How can 
it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it a charge ageunst Askelon, 
and against the sea-shore 1 there hath he appointed it." 

A principal errour, in the use of the apostrophe, is, to deck the ob- 
ject addressed with suTected ornaments ; by wnich authors relinquish 
the e:iqpression of passion, and substitute for it the language of 
fency. 

AjQOther frequent errour is, to extend this figure to too great length. 
The language of violent passion is always concise, and oflen abrupt. 
It panes suddenly from one object to another. It oflen glances at a 
thought, starts from it, and leaves it unfinished. 

ANTITHESIS. 

The next JS^ure in order, is ArUitliesis. Comparison is founded 
on the resemblance 3 anti\hesis, on the contrast or opposition of two 
objects. Contrast has always the effect, to make each of the con- 
trasted objects appear in the stronger light. White, for instancOp 
never appears so bright as when it is opposed to black 5 and wfaea- 
both are vKwed together. An author, in his defence of a fHend 
against the charge of murder, expresses himself thus : " Can yoa '. 
believe that the person whom ne scrupled to slay, when he might 
have done so witti full justice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, 
with secure impunity ; he made no scruple to murder against justice, 
in an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the risk of 
capital condemnation ?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho' deep, yet clear ; the' gentle, yet not dull *, 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflotving, full. 

'' If you wish to enridi a person^ stady not to increase his stores, 
bnt to diminish his desires." 

HYPERBOLE. 

The next figure concerning which we are to Vx^a.V,\"a ^^'e,^ Yix^- 
perbole or Mxageeration. It consisls m TOajgMSyv^^ «»^ <3o>f*^. 
heyond Its natu^ bounds. In all \ang«X8iges, cmcu \w ^ysasssss* 
eoaversatioD. liyperbolical expres^ona very ^tftojxet>3\^ ocjsqx*. 
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swift as tlic wind j as white as the snow } and the like 5 and the com- 
mon forrn^ ot" oomplimoiit, are ahnost all of them extravagant hy- 
perlx>les. If anythini^ be remarkably good or great in its kind, we 
are iiLstantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet, and to 
make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The imagiuatiou has al- 
ways a tendency to gratify itself, by magnifying its present object, 
ana carrying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical turn 
will prevail in language, accordii^ to the liveliness of imagination 
among the people who speak it. Hence young people deal much in 
hyperboles. Ilence the language of the Orientals was far more hy- 
|)crl)olical, than that of the Liux>peans, who are of more phlegmatick, 
or, perhaps v.e may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, 
among all writers in early limes, and in the rude periods of society, 
we may expect this figure to abound. Greater experience and more 
eiiltivated society, abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten the 
maiuior of expression. 

Hyjierbolcs are of two kinds; either such ais are employed in de- 
scri[)tion. or such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. All pas- 
sions without exception, lo^e, terrour^ amazement, indignation, aud 
even grief, throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, aad 
of course prompt a hyperboUcal style. 

VISION. 

Vision is another fi^re of speech, which is proper onlj in aiumatp 
cd ami warm com])osition. It is produced when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present lense, and describe it as 
actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in hisfoorth oraticm 
against Catiline : " I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament 
of the earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, ly- 
ing unburieil in the midst of their ruined country. The furious coun- 
tenance of Celhcgus rises to mv view, while, with a savage joy, he 
is triumphing in your miseries." 

This maimer of description supposes a sort of enthusiasm, which 
carries Ujc person who describes, in some measure, out of nimself j 
and, when well executed, must needs, by the force of sympathy, im- 
press the reader or hearer very strongly. But, in order to a success- 
ful execution, it requires an uncommonly warm imaguiatiou, and so 
happy a selection of circumstances, as shall make us thmk we see 
before cur eyes the scene that is described. 

INTERROGATION. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interrog'ation, is to 

ask a question : but when men are strongly moved, whatever they 

would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, they naturally put 

in the form of a question, expressmg thereby the strongest confidence 

of the truth of their own sentinvenl, axvOi. %n<»&^\\ue to their hear- 

ers for the impossibility of the coxArary. TW% tt^^aarav ^i:^^«^r 

ed himself to Balak : " The Lord ia nol «l msm, ^iaax \ia ^ssss^ 
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lie, neither Ihe son of man, ihat he should repent. Ilalh he said it ? 
and shall he not do it 1 Hath be spoken it 1 and shall he not make it 
good V 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We see this in the 
animated ijitroductory speech of Cicero against Catiline : 

*' How long will you, Catiline, abuse our patience ? Do you not 
perceive that your designs are discovered ?" — He might indeed have 
said, " You abuse our patience a long while. You must be sensible, 
that your designs are discovered." But it is easy to perceive, how 
much this latter mode of expression falls short of the finrce and vehe- 
mence of the former. 



EXCLAMATION. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind j such 
as surprise, admiration, joy. grief, and the like. " Wo is me 
that 1 sojourn in Mesecii, tnai I dwell in the tents of Kedar 1" 
JTsabns. 

'' O that my heswi were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and ni^ht, for the slain of the daughter of my 
■'"■ people ! O that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place ot wajiaring 
men \" Jeremiah. 



I 



IRONY. 

-jSionv is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to our thoughts, 
not wiln a view to deceive, but to add force to our observations. 
l*ersons may be reproved for their negligence, by saying, " You 
have taken great care indeed." Cicero says of the person against 
whom he was pleading, " We have great reason to believe that 
the modest man would not ask him for his debt, when he pursoei 
his life." 

Ironical exhortation is a very a^eeable kind of figure ; which, after 
having set the inconveniences ot a thing in the clearest light, con- 
cludes with a feigned encouragement to pursue it. Such is that of 
Horace, when, having beautifully described tlie noise and tumults of 
Rome, he adds ironically, 

" Go now, and study tuneful verso at Rome." 

The subjects of irony are vices and follies of all kinds : and this 
mode of exposing them, is oAen more effectual than serious rea- 
soning. The gravest persons have not declined the use of this 
figure, on proper occasion^.' The wise and virtuous Socrates 
made great use of it, in his endeavours to discountenance vicious 
and foolish practices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a 
remarkable instance of it. The prophet Elij<]^, when he challenged 
the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, " mocked them, 
and said, Cry aloud ; for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or ne is in a journey, or peraAveTAnx^ \\fc ^«ei«^<i^, "ws^Sw 
must be awaked." _ . , 

Exclamations and irony are somelimes \m\\fiA> ^a xwOkKSs^^ 
oration for Balbus, where he derides Vua blccosbCjXj^ sa.:3^sv%, - 
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excellent inter|)reter of the law ! master of antiquity ! corrector and 
auieuder of our constitution 1" 

CLIMAX. 

Amplificati(m or Climax consists in heightening all the circumstaji- 
cea oTan object or action, which we desire to place in a strong li^. 
Cicero gives a lively instance of this figure, wnen be says, '* It is a 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonm 3 it is the heignt of guilt to 
scourge him j little less than parricide to put him to death : what 
name, tlicn, shall I gi\-e to the act of crucifymg him V 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beautiful cli- 
max, taken from tkie charge of a judge to the jury, in the case of a 
woman accused of murdering her own child. " Gentlemen^ if one 
man had an>' how slain another 3 if an adversan- had killed bis oppo- 
scr, or a woman occasioned the death of her'cnenn-; even tnese 
criminals wouhi have l>een capitally punished by the Cornelian latir : 
)>ut if this guihless infant, that could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse, what punishment would luit then the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations woukl she haw 
stumicd your ears ! What sliall we say then, wlien a woman, guilty 
of homicide, a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, bain com* 
prised all tnose misdeeds in one single crime 7 a crime, in its own 
nature, detestable 3 in a woman, prodigious 3 in a motlicr, incredible } 
ami (>crnetrate<l against one whose age called for compassion, whota 
near relation claimed aifection, and whose innocence deseived the 
highest favoiu* !'* 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy', and into which 
all otliers might be resolved, undoubtedly is, tocommunicatej tn ccrreel 
laaigiMgej and in the clearest and most natural order ^ tJie ideaa vhick 
we mean to trans/use into the minds of others. Such a selection and 
arrangement of words, as do most justice to tlie sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong impression. To 
these points have tended all the rules which havelxsen given. Did 
wo always think clearly, and were we, at the same time, ftilly mas- 
ters of the language in which we write, there would |je occasion for 
few rules. Our sentences would tlien, of course, acquire all (hon 
pro])ertics of cJearness, unity, strength, and accuracy, which have 
t)cen recommended. For we may rest a.ssured, that whenever we 
express ourselves ill, besides the mismanagement of langiiajge, there 
is, for the most part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the 
subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are generally, 
if not always, the result (^embarrassed, obscure, awl feeble thouefat. 
Thought and expression act and re-act upon each otlier. The undei^ 
standing and language have a strict connexion 3 and they who are 
learning to compose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and 
order^ are learning, at the same time, to think with acciu-acy and 
order; a consideration which alone will recompense the student fiir 
his attention to this branch of literalure. 
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